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Abstract 



Sverker Lindblad and Thomas S Popkewitz (Eds): Education Governance 
and Social Integration and Exclusion: National Cases of Educational 
Systems and Recent Reforms. Uppsala Reports on Education 

This is the first report from the EGSIE (Education Governance and 
Social Integration and Exclusion) research project, where relations 
between education governance on one side and social integration and 
exclusion on the other side are in focus. In this report we deal with 
educational reforms and changes in the governance of education in ten 
national cases: 

Australia, Finland, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Portugal, Spain, 

Sweden and the UK. 

Our case studies are based on studies of official texts and national 
statistics in combination with research reviews in each country. 

Recent changes in ways to govern education are described. We find 
here different ways to restructure education in different national cases as 
well as different routes in dealing with social integration and exclusion. 
But we also note similarities in e g the discourses on education 
governance in different contexts. And we also note that international 
organisations play a vital part in education policy discourses in national 
contexts. These reports provide the initial discussion into developing 
conceptual and methodological strategies for the future project 




Keywords: Social integration, social exclusion, education reform, 
governance, comparative education, education policy. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In this report we present texts concerning the status of education 
reforms in different countries with a specific focus on education 
governance and social integration and exclusion of youth. These 
reports will be used as a starting point for joint analyses and 
comparative studies in the EGSIE project. EGSIE is an acronym for 
Education Governance and Social Integration and Exclusion. It is a 
research project with funds from the European Commission, Targeted 
Socio-Economic Research within the IV th framework. 



The EGSIE project 

Here we give a short presentation of the tasks put forward in the 
EGSIE project as well as its methodology and organisation. We begin 
with preliminary definitions of two important concepts: 

Governance refers to the process of distribution and production of 
social (public) goods, including mechanisms of social 
inclusion/exclusion, through sets of institutions, networks, 
representations and actors, drawn from within but also beyond 
government. 

Social inclusion/exclusion is defined in relation to participation in the 
production of social (public) goods and participation in the formation 
of meanings and the exercise of power. 

Based on these definitions it seems reasonable to argue that there are 
links between governance as a concept on the one hand and on social 
exclusion-inclusion on the other hand. However, what these links are 
— and what they depend on in educational settings - is needed to be 
developed further by means of theoretical and empirical analyses. 
Here, comparative studies of education governance in different 
contexts are of importance. 
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Research Tasks 

Going back to our proposal this research project has as its central 
proposition the argument that the many recent changes in education 
systems throughout Europe will have an impact on exclusion and 
social integration. We seek to understand the different responses of 
different nation states to changes flowing from the restructuring of the 
global economy and the rethinking of links between education and the 
economy. We suggest that it is important to study differences and 
similarities in the responses of education systems to shared problems 
in order to improve understanding of the limits and possibilities of 
education policy within the community, and so that lessons learned 
from recent changes may be more widely shared. It is our ambition to 
clarify relations between educational governance and social 
integration and exclusion in different contexts, to discuss such issues, 
and share our findings with those engaged in educational issues in our 
communities. 

In broad terms two different and contradictory positions have been 
stated in policy debates as well as in research discourses considering 
“new ways of governing education” such as deregulation, 
marketization, parental choice, etc (see e g Boyd & Walberg, 1990; 
Carter & O’Neill, 1995; Chubb & Moe, 1990; Kallos & Lindblad, 
1994; Miron, 1993; Popkewitz, 1996; Scribner & Layton, 1995): 

New ways to govern education are necessary in order to obtain a 
more - fair, sensitive and efficient educational system which is 
necessary in order to get a more developed society that will be able 
to combat exclusion. 

New ways to govern education will lead to increased segregation 
and decreased equity and equality in education as well as in society 
and will increase the amount of social exclusion. 





As far as we can see there is now some evidence in support of both 
positions. But this support is fragmentary in many ways - considering 
actual variations in governance systems and differences in outcomes 
as well as preconditions in different countries. Based on such 
considerations (see also e g Fowler, 1995) it is of vital importance to 
further develop concepts and theories and methods and include 
different countries in such studies. 

Thus, it is an ambition in the EGSIE project to make thorough 
analyses of education governance in different national contexts and to 
make comparisons between different national cases. Such studies - 
aiming at clarification and uncovering multiple meanings of 
educational policies rather than producing technological directives for 
educational change - are assumed to be of considerable value for 
understanding and actions in and on educational systems. 

Another aspect of the new governance of education is that it is not 
uncommon that such measures have an impact in terms of policy- 
making, by means of actors or by instruments or steering strategies. 
Based on these findings it is important to study and to analyse 
distinctions and relations between political decisions and ways of 
implementing them 1 . Otherwise strategies of implementation - in this 
case “governance” - might take the place of political decision-making 
and function as policy-making in practice and change the reason and 
purpose for education. Based on these considerations we put forward 
two main questions: 

What characterises the new governance structures of educational 
systems in different European countries and what are the possible 
implications of this for social integration/exclusion? 

What are the implications of different national or regional contexts 
for the meaning of restructuring measures and the consequences of 



1 We are here referring to discourses on relations between political decisions and their 
implementation by means of different - often rather ineffective - strategies. For a recent 
review, see Rothstein (1994). 



these measures in these contexts in terms of social integration and 

exclusion? 

The first question focuses on the relation between governance 
measures on the one hand and social integration/exclusion on the 
other. To focus on this relation is one way to grasp governance as 
politics - i.e. to study governance of education as a new way of 
making education policies “from behind“ - as a way to define what is 
of value and to distribute such values. Putting forward the second 
question we ask: how does that kind of politics corresponds to 

different national educational traditions and purposes of education and 
to differences in preconditions for education and in other measures of 
social integration and exclusion? 

To answer these questions we consider it important to deal with 
several national cases which will be analysed and compared, with the 
focus on their different education projects (for instance the 
comprehensive school and the progressivistic movement in Sweden) 
in combination with restructuring changes of education. It is our 
ambition to present and analyse different alternatives of steering 
education in Europe: their preconditions and implications in different 
contexts. Such answers will increase our collective understanding of 
educational systems in different European contexts. More precisely 
we will explore and illuminate relations between policy-making, 
steering and national contexts and their relations to social 
integration/exclusion by means of national case studies, comparative 
analyses, and research reviews of public discourses, experiences and 
evidence. Important here is an open and sensitive approach to 
capturing these issues in different countries and to understanding 
implications of current changes as something that might have an 
impact on relations between countries within the European 
community. To do so is of vital importance for a reflective - and 
pluralistic - understanding of discourses of educational reforms and 
innovation in Europe, which is the overarching ambition of our work. 
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The general thesis in this study is: 



The way an educational system in a society is governed has an 
impact on social integration/exclusion inside as well as outside 
education. 

Today, there is some empirical evidence available supporting such a 
thesis. From studies of inner city secondary education where 
education markets are established, Sharon Gewirtz et al (1996) found 
that such markets were biased in terms of parents' social position and 
cultural resources. A similar pattern is indicated in Swedish inner-city 
schools. However, turning to more rural surroundings markets seems 
to have no impact - to a large extent explained by the fact that 
geographical distances matter in education. 

We thus think that such changes in the governance of education 
have implications in terms of social and cultural differentiation and 
stratification not only inside schools but also in society at large, and in 
turn on social inclusion and exclusion in society. To focus on the 
relation between education governance measures and social 
exclusion/inclusion in society is a way to get a handle on governance 
changes as politics. Another way to put it is: how are educational 
politics in terms of social inclusion/exclusion forged “via the 
backdoor” through governance measures? 

To the first thesis is added a second one: 

The relationships between steering and social integration/exclusion 
are dependent on contextual circumstances inside as well as outside 
educational systems. 

Educational systems have social and political origins and functions. 
They are coloured by their context in many ways. From that point of 
view it can be stated that to understand education is to understand its 
context. This point is often underestimated when different systems are 
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compared or when outcomes of education at various levels in different 
countries are analysed. Measures from one system are often 
transferred from one context into an other, without considering 
context, in terms of preconditions or implications. This is a well- 
known finding from research on innovation in education. A common 
language of educational policies and other measures may create an 
illusion of similarities and cohesion between educational systems in 
different countries in Europe. Educational systems are used for 
different purposes and are part of different political strategies. This is 
clearly recognised when you make historical comparisons. But when 
you focus on an educational system at a given moment it is often 
forgotten. 

Above we have put forward broad research tasks in order to capture 
relations between education governance and social integration and 
exclusion of youth. These tasks demand that we carry out analyses of 
concepts, categories and discourses that deal with such issues in 
different contexts. 

Research approach and methodological considerations 
In the long run, it is our ambition to obtain a comparative study based 
on distinct cases, where we compare similarities and differences of 
vital theoretical and practical interest. This can be done by means of 
two radically different approaches. The first is to start with a pre- 
determined set of methods and techniques that are assumed to capture 
the same kind of information concerning dimensions or aspects in 
focus. The second is to work step by step, identifying aspects of 
interest and ways of studying these aspects. Considering the 
differences between European countries and the fact that the 
phenomenon we have in focus is complicated and contextually 
dependent, we consider the first approach as somewhat improper - 
with risks of using premature categories and invalid instruments. 
Thus, we are in favour of an approach where we work step by step. 
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The first step: 

The first step is to describe national cases of educational systems and 
their preconditions and outcomes in different countries. These 
descriptions will be based on studies of official texts and existing 
statistics plus research reviews from the countries included. In 
addition, we will outline some general characteristics of . the 
educational systems in the participating countries - levels, selection 
mechanisms, drop-outs etc in combination with different indicators of 
economic, social and cultural inclusion/exclusion. Of special interest 
are categories used by authorities to analyse selections, school careers 
and drop-outs in relation to notions of equity and dispositions. 

By this pre-comparative step we will provide descriptions from the 
different countries with a focus on education governance and social 
integration/exclusion. Here we will be able to present a- first 
understanding about what is distinctive for each case and what are 
similar trends and patterns in the different cases. In addition, the 
descriptions obtained will be used for case-specific perspectives, 
assumptions, and categories. Furthermore, we will be more informed 
about interesting aspects and categories for further investigations. 

The second step - joint studies: 

As an outcome of the pre-comparative step we will present an agenda 
for joint or common investigations of the different cases. It is too early 
to give a detailed account of methods used. However, the following 
broad outline can be presented. We have chosen to concentrate on 
three features of the reforms that impact on the central concerns of the 
TSER Programme, namely: 

First, the degree of autonomy for those professionals working in 
education and training. There are controversies about whether 
greater autonomy produces more effective reform, or whether 
greater prescription is more effective. There is controversy about 
whether or not to devolve more policy-making power to schools. It 
is claimed that the most decentralised systems are also the most 
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flexible, the quickest to adapt, and hence have the greatest 
propensity to develop new forms of social partnership, yet 
historically it has been centralised systems that have most 
effectively delivered policies in pursuit of equity and inclusiveness. 
Autonomy is therefore a key comparative concept in our proposed 
investigations. 

Second, the growth of evaluation and mechanisms of 

accountability that provide a counterbalance to autonomy, allow 
for policy management and enable assessment of performance vis- 
a-vis a number of targets, including economic competitiveness, but 
rarely including indicators of social cohesion. 

The third area is the definition and treatment of disadvantaged 
groups. How is disadvantage defined and measured? How have 
shifts in the relationship between gender and performance impacted 
on the direction of education policy? How widespread is the 
concern with underachievement among white male youth, and how 
is it being met? What impact does globalisation have on policies 
for the education of minority ethnic groups? 

Based on such considerations, we will carry out joint studies in all the 
different countries: 

Text analysis of documents and public discourses on governance of 
education. In focus in these analyses are the categories used for 
describing and understanding changes in governance plus the ways 
teachers and students and reasons for social inclusion/exclusion are 
constructed. 

In-depth interviews with top education politicians and 
administrators concerning changes in the governance of education. 
The point is here to obtain their versions plus additional 
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information concerning recent changes and to get answers on 
questions raised in the text analysis. 

In-depth interviews with head teachers and teachers concerning 
recent changes and implications of these changes for their work. In 
focus here will be their actions to prevent or to counteract recent 
changes. Interviews with teachers will deal with frame factors, 
student inclusion/exclusion and changes in classroom interaction.. 

Reanalyses of indicators of social inclusion/exclusion with a focus 
on social categories such as gender, social class, and ethnicity. 
Here, it has to be pointed out that such categories are in need of 
revision in relation to regional circumstances (this is obvious when 
we deal with theoretical constructs such as “social classes”, but 
also when we consider different ethnic groups in different 
contexts). 

Third step - comparative analysis and theorising: 

The two earlier steps have provided us with descriptions of 
educational systems in their context with a specific focus. The third 
step is focused on comparisons of cases in certain aspects. As 
presented above, this study is based on the thesis that social 
inclusion/exclusion is dependent on governance of education and that 
context matters in this respect. In this third step we will compare the 
participating cases. Based on our findings we will develop and test 
hypotheses concerning relations between governance and social 
integration and exclusion of youth. According to our plan we will turn 
to adolescents and analyse their voyages and experiences. The 
important result is to achieve a more distinct and differentiated view 
of education - context - and governance. 

Fourth step - informing discourses on education governance: 

The last step will be to present results to those accountable for 
education governance in the different cases - to discuss the results and 



their implications. After that we will turn to public discourses and to 
international organisations. 

Organisation: 

The EGSIE project is organised as a co-operation between researchers 
in nine countries: 



Australia Finland Germany 

Greece Iceland Portugal 

Spain Sweden UK 

The selection of countries was based on the ambition to cover 
differences in cultures and traditions in educational policies and 
strategies to “modernise” welfare and education. This will be 
commented upon more in detail below. Furthermore, we have made 
selections on the basis that we will have access to similarities as well. 
Differences and similarities within the Nordic countries can be used as 
examples here. 

First comments on cases 

This is the result of the first work package in the EGSIE project. We 
have the ambition to describe recent changes in education and 
education governance in the different countries that participate in the 
study. At this phase of our work we have used already existing 
information and research concerning our cases. The main task for the 
partners has been to inform about recent changes and their 
implementation as well as about categories and discourses in the 
different countries. By means of this work package it will be possible 
to identify operational concepts as well as procedures and questions 
for later interviews and text analyses. Furthermore, available 
information and system characteristics will be presented and discussed 
as well as categories in use in different countries and regulating 
mechanisms so far considered to be of importance in each revised 
system of education. 
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Welfare states in transition: 

The cases can be considered in relation to their approaches to deal 
with current social and economic changes and inclusion/exclusion 
considering in relation to positions on the labour market. From a broad 
international perspective and with a focus on unemployment and 
social security Gosta Esping- Andersen (1996, p 10) presents an 
analysis of changing conditions and strategies. He states: 

Since the early 1970s, we can identify three distinct welfare state responses to 
economic and social change. Scandinavia followed until recently a strategy of welfare 
state employment expansion. The Anglo-Saxon countries, in particular North 
America, New Zealand, and Britain, have favoured a strategy of deregulating wages 
and the labour market, combined with a certain degree of welfare state erosion. And 
the continental European nations, like Germany, France and Italy, have induced 
labour supply reduction while basically maintaining existing social security standards. 
All three strategies were intimately related to the nature of their welfare states. 

Esping-Andersen identifies three different routes. The Scandinavian 
route tries to maximise employment and gender equity. When the 
current decline in employment occurred the Scandinavian route relied 
on public sector service jobs. This strategy was successful considering 
the opportunities to combine “careers and fertility” and decreasing 
gender differences, and the absorption of unskilled workers. Negative 
was the result of gender segregation, where women to a much larger 
extent work in the public sector and men in the private sector, and 
consequences in terms of work absenteeism, (p 13). 

The Neo-liberal route focus on marketization and deregulation. 
Here we find the United States, Britain and to a lesser degree 
Australia. The market plays an important role as a complement to the 
public safety net. Wages are very flexible with a growth of low- 
productive and low paid employment, which seem to dominate 
“among particularly vulnerable clienteles” (p 19). 

The labour reduction route is mostly located in continental 
European welfare states, such as Germany and Italy. The recipe to 
decline in employment is to subsidise exit from the from the labour 



market by means of early retirement and so on. This creates and 
emphasises distinctions between outsiders and insiders, where the 
insiders defend their privileges. 

As far as we can see these different routes imply different 
conditions for education as well as social integration and exclusion. 
Using this as a basis we can situate the three Nordic countries in a 
context of a Scandinavian route. The UK and Australia we locate in a 
Neo-liberal route and Germany as an example of a labour reduction 
route. The countries from the Southern parts of Europe are a bit more 
tricky to categorise, though Spain and Portugal according to Esping- 
Andersen belong to the continental route. The location problem in 
general increases when we consider changes in routes over time. An 
example here are recent changes in Sweden, where the education 
system has been deregulated and marketized in accordance with the 
Neo-liberal route. For such reasons there is a need for further 
development of Esping- Andersen's categorisation. 

Another problem of categorisation is based on variations within the 
cases. The German case with the integration of Eastern and Western 
Germany is an obvious example of this as well as differences between 
England and Scotland in the UK case. Historical as well as regional 
differences are vital for an understanding the premises and meaning of 
education and schooling. 



Cases and categories: 

In the different cases categories and concepts are presented in order to 
understand important issues. We will not deal with these aspects in 
detail. Instead we will present some notions based on readings and 
discussions of the national cases. 

In order to understand the Australian case we need to know about 
its history as well as its geographical location. The history is related to 
the categorisation of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander students as 
well as the distinction and relation between government and non- 
government education. Gender as well as aboriginality seem to matter 
when one considers the distribution of students over government and 
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nongovernment education. The notion of “family structure” as a 
pseudonym for mother-only families seem to be of importance to 
understand how social integration and exclusion is understood. 
Australia is a huge nation with enormous distances which entails 
specific conditions for education. 

The Finnish case is a one of a Scandinavian welfare state with its 
monolithic conception of comprehensive education. We find new 
ways to govern education by means of marketisation, centralised 
evaluation, and resource allocation. The focus on individualisation 
and the stress on students' individual responsibilities indicate new 
ways of governance that might be of vital importance to understanding 
social inclusion/exclusion. In the remarks of the Finnish case we find 
a tension between national and historical contexts and an EU 
integrating policy of education. Furthermore, is education part of the 
exclusion game? Can we define a changing “zero-line of education” 
which defines the minimum level of education necessary for social 
inclusion? A distinction between a first floor discourse and a basement 
discourse is presented, where the first floor deals with visions and 
rhetorical aspects of the discourse, while the basement discourse deals 
with markets and economy - where egoism and money matter. 

In the German case we find a complex and differentiated 
educational system, especially when one considers the secondary 
school. We find an early differentiation of students which might be of 
importance for later social integration and exclusion. Of specific 
importance in this case is the German unification in 1990, which to 
some extent means that we have two different German cases when 
looking at attendance in school, unemployment and school finances. 
The East-West distinction seems still to matter in important aspects 
with potential implications for social integration and exclusion. 
Recent issues in the public discourse on school autonomy (linked to 
concepts such as deregulation, competition and school profile indicate 
changes related to new ways of governance of education, which does 
not seem to split in accordance with political parties. 



In Greece different periods of modernisation of education are 
identified in relation to political changes. Relations between 
modernisation and democratisation are dealt with, where social 
inclusion is part of the democratisation of education. Such patterns are 
contrasted to patterns of hierarchisation and elitism in Greece 
traditions of education governance. In this case we find silences 
related to socially excluded religious and ethno-cultural minorities. 
This in turn is related to the emphasis on economic efficiency rather 
than social equity and justice. In the Greece case there is a distinction 
between State and Non-State sectors of schooling. The notion of 
commercially oriented schools preparing for competitive entrance 
examinations indicates spaces for private education to make inclusion 
to higher education possible in a system based on choice and 
competition. 

Iceland became an independent nation after World War II and was 
at that time still a predominant rural country with fishing as the most 
important industry. Since then strong urbanisation has occurred - a 
process where education seems to have played an important role. 
Measures in education are now taken in order to counteract exclusion 
of rural areas in Icelandic society. International organisations played a 
part in the restructuring of the public sector — including education — in 
terms of deregulation and decentralisation. In education we find 
changes in terms of school-based curriculum, self-evaluation, 
accountability and contract management as a way of administrating 
schools. Looking at measures dealing with issues of social integration 
and exclusion we find categories of location (based on rural/urban 
distinctions), gender, origin (based on native/immigrant distinctions), 
economic class, and handicap. Looking e g at integration of disabled 
children notions of physical integration versus social integration are 
presented. 

Moving on to Portugal, this case is analysed in terms of tensions 
between democratising rhetoric and modernisation discourses. The 
Salazar totalitarian regime ended in 1974. From then we find different 
reforms and projects directed toward increased equity and expansion 
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of educational opportunities - as well as increasing costs for 
education. In this process educational policies and economic policies 
grew closer, where economic policies had an increased impact on 
education policies. This meant that modernisation discourses in terms 
of autonomy, decentralisation, efficiency, stated in terms of a 
managerial logic, had an impact that was counteracting democratising 
tendencies and at the same time threatening the legitimacy of 
educational policies. Increased differentiation in basic education was 
achieved by means of e g alternative curricula for some students as 
part of “smooth exclusion strategies”. Relations between school 
exclusion and social exclusion is considered of importance in the light 
of the Portuguese case. 

The Spanish case is also related to social changes and the end of a 
dictatorship. Democratisation processes are related to processes of 
decentralisation and regionalisation as well as participation of parents 
and students on school boards. The complexities of such processes 
become apparent when considering centralisation tendencies in 
regions that have become autonomous. Expansion of education 
demands increases in spending which in turn makes it important to 
study the economic situation in education over different regions, 
levels and programmes. Distinctions between private and public 
education seem to be of vital importance in the Spanish case, when 
looking e g at the reproduction of social classes and patterns of 
exclusion. Restructuring of education is related in the Spanish case to 
deficiencies in terms of failure rates, drop-out frequencies etc. A 
recurrent problem concerns secondary education, its academic 
character and low value of vocational education among teachers and 
students. From that point of view it is not surprising that higher 
education in Spain has expanded drastically - almost every second 
young man and woman now enters higher education. To end: in the 
Spanish case problems of teacher training and education are 
highlighted in relation to educational reforms and the (e)quality of 
education. 





The text concerning the Swedish case is constructed around the 
concept of the Swedish model of a welfare state and the 
deconstruction of this model, especially in the early 1990s. After a 
long period of political consensus concerning educational reforms, the 
Conservatives - which at that time had the political power over 
education - started to profile their way to restructure education by 
means of deregulation, school autonomy and school choice for parents 
and students. However, this line of thought was to some extent already 
developed by the Swedish Social Democrats, who had been working 
towards deregulation, decentralisation and other restructuring 
measures in education parallel to similar processes in other parts of 
the public sector. In Sweden we can note two different tendencies 
towards restructuring - marketisation as put forwards by the 
Conservatives, and user empowerment stressed by the Social 
Democrats. Financial cuts in the educational system seem to have 
increased social exclusion inside education. However, in the Swedish 
case it is questioned whether educational measures can decrease the 
extent of exclusion in society. 

The UK - in this case England and Scotland - is often regarded as 
the avant-garde of new ways of education governance. The UK can be 
regarded as long having had highly decentralised and diverse 
educational system. Differences between England and Scotland in 
their ways of organising education as well as in the public trust in 
education are indicators of this diversification. Another distinct 
feature is the important distinction between private and public 
education. Considering this distinction, the neo-liberal policy of 
creating education (quasi)markets seems to be carried out on fertile 
ground. However, in the text of the UK case it is argued that these 
neo-liberal reforms are in reality a return “to an older past” and that 
the comprehensive and inclusive thoughts on comprehensive 
education and universalistic education rather can be understood as a 
parenthesis than a dominating idea in educational policy in England. 
Looking at categories of importance to capturing social exclusion, the 
fact that today numerous children and adolescents do not attend school 
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has to be mentioned as well as the fact that five million families are 
without wage earners. To us, the UK experiences seem to be of vital 
importance in order to understand the social meaning of education 
markets and social inclusion/exclusion. 

Concluding remarks 

Considering the cases presented in this report a few provisional 
remarks can be stated here: 

First, the historical and social circumstances are of importance in 
understanding current tendencies in educational policy in the different 
cases. The rise and fall of dictatorships - as in Greece, Portugal and 
Spain - are part of the stories told, as well as the construction and 
deconstruction of welfare states and consensus policies as in Sweden 
and the UK. This pattern cautions us against using a language of 
progress - or reaction - when dealing with education policy. This 
seems to hold true when we deal with discourses of social 
inclusion/exclusion and education. 

Second, there are different ways to deal with social 

inclusion/exclusion in different contexts. Categories used are such as 
Aboriginality or Torres Strait Islander origin or single-parent family 
status as in the Australian case. Other cases, such as Spain or the UK 
point towards school dropout and non-attendance as important 
categories, which in turn might hide other features in the 
inclusion/exclusion rules. To this we can add categories of social 
class, gender and ethnicity in most cases as well as practices to deal 
with the disabled. A recurrent phenomenon in texts from the cases is 
the split between academic and vocational education and how this 
split is assumed to be part of patterns of social inclusion/exclusion. 

A third remark concerns the ambiguity and complexity of recent 
tendencies. The Portuguese reflection on the double discourses of 
democratisation and modernisation and the concurrent crises of 
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educational reform can be mentioned here. The Finnish notion of first 
floor and basement rhetoric seems to be of importance as well. 
Related to this are regional differences as in (East and West) Germany 
and Spain. Other issues here are tendencies of centralisation and 
decentralisation as in the UK and Sweden. 

Fourth, in several cases, such as Scotland, Australia, Iceland and 
Finland we note the problem of education restructuring ■ and 
geographical space. Large distances between schools might create 
(quasi) market failures, since few or no options are available for 
education consumers in sparsely inhabited areas. 

There are distinct differences between the cases, e g when considering 
educational traditions and ways to govern education. Greece, the UK 
and Finland can be used as illustrations of this fifth remark. But there 
are similarities as well, for instance when such concepts as 
decentralisation, deregulation and distinctions between private and 
public education are presented. And we have also noted that 
international organisations, such as the OECD seem to play a vital part 
of the education policy discourse in different countries. Considering 
such changes there might be tendencies towards’ increased 
homogenisation of (discourses on) educational policies in the current 
cases. Thus, in order to capture what is happening with education 
governance in the different cases it seems to be necessary to consider 
the impact of transnational discourses in national and regional cases. 
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AUSTRALIA 



Education in a post-penal, post-industrial, 
post-modern, soon-to-be post-colonial nation 

James G. Ladwig, Thomas Griffiths, Jennifer Gore & Bob 
Lingard 



General Introduction 

Geographically, the Australian continent makes up one of the largest 
nation-states in the modem world, with the small population of 18.5 
million being largely concentrated in coastal regions (particularly in 
the Southeast of the continent). Australia's historical, political, 
economic and cultural ties were definitively linked with the United 
Kingdom via its settlement (invasion) of the country in 1788, and 
these ties remained dominant until the second world war. Following 
the war, Australia increasingly looked to the United States for military 
and strategic ties, while the post-war 'economic boom' saw Australia's 
trading partners diversify beyond Britain, the United States and other 
EEC countries to include the Middle East and Asia. The indigenous 
Aboriginal people of Australia survived the country's colonisation and 
today account for around 1.75% of the total population (314,126). 
Torres Strait Islanders, and people identifying as both Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander, number a further 28,774 and 10,106 
respectively. 

Economic growth since the 1950s was achieved with migrant 
labour encouraged through government programs, producing the 
diverse, multi-cultural society of contemporary Australia. Today some 
22% of the population were bom overseas, whilst 14% speak a 
language other than English. 
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Since colonisation, the Australian economy has been based on the 
export of primary commodities, particularly wheat and wool destined 
for the 'mother country' and its colonies. Although agricultural 
production has declined as a percentage of exports from 45.2% in 
1970 to 29.3% in 1989, commodities produced in the mining 
industries have grown to account for 28% of all exports in 1989. Thus 
while the export of services has also steadily increased from just 
11.5% in 1960 to 20% of all exports in 1989, the national economy 
remains tied to the production and export of primary commodities in 
the 1990s. Manufacturing industries were gradually developed after 
Federation in 1901 with protection from the Federal and State 
governments, though these never accounted for more than around 20% 
of total exports. From the mid-seventies these protections have been 
hugely cut as the Australian economy has become more integrated 
into the global one. 

Shifts in Australia's trading partners can be seen in the destination 
countries of these exports. In 1951, the UK alone received 32.7% of 
all exports; EEC countries a further 22.9%; the US 15%; Japan 6.3%; 
and Southeast Asia (excluding China) just 3.2%. By 1989, Japan had 
replaced the UK accounting for 27.3% of exports; followed by 
Southeast Asia, 21.8%; the EEC, 10.3%; the US, 10.1% and the UK, 
3.5%. Contemporary Australia is thus a complex of cultural and 
political ties to the UK, strategic alliance with the United States, 
economic ties to the Asia Pacific region, and a multicultural domestic 
population, with an indigenous population demanding recognition of 
and reparations for past wrongs. 

Domestically, the proportion of workers in production industries 
has fallen from 46% in 1966 to 28% in 1996, with a corresponding 
rise in the service industries. In 1995-96 the main employment sectors 
of the national economy were: wholesale and retail trade, 20.8%, 
manufacturing 13.4%; property and business services, 9.6%; health 
and community services, 9.1%; construction, 7.2%; education, 7.1%; 
transport and communications, 6.6%; agriculture, 5.1%; 
accommodation and restaurants, 4.6%; government administration and 
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defence, 4.6%; finance and insurance, 3.8%; mining, 1%; and others, 
6.1%. Unemployment stands at 8.1% as of January 1998, and trade 
union membership in Australia has fallen to 31.1% of the work force 
in 1996 (compared with 45% just ten years earlier). 

Australia is currently a constitutional monarchy (the Queen of 
England is still the official passive head of state) with a Westminster 
system of parliamentary democracy. The national or Federal 
parliament has two houses: a lower house of representatives with 148 
elected members, each representing an electorate; and the upper house 
or senate with 76 senators, 12 from each of the country's six states and 
2 from each of the two mainland territories. The Prime Minister is 
elected from the party or parties that hold a majority in the lower 
house, and forms a cabinet from members of either house. Federal 
terms of office cannot exceed three years. States and territories have 
their own elected governments, with elected local governments 
contained within them. There are six states (New South Wales, 
Victoria, Tasmania, Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia) and two territories (the Northern Territory and the 
Australian Capital Territory). 

Australia emerged, particularly in the post-war period, as a modem 
welfare state with government control of health and education, power 
generation and supply, communications and banking. The provision of 
a universal public health scheme (Medicare) was not fully 
implemented until the early 1980s. In 1994 government expenditure 
on health accounted for 8.5% of Gross Domestic Product. State 
provision of subsidised public housing was also a feature of the 
welfare state. The central state as a co-ordinator of national economic 
activity, the creation of infrastructure, and investment was aided 
through tight regulation of the financial sector. In the late 1980s and 
early 1990s banking in Australia has been de-regulated, the currency 
floated, and the Commonwealth Bank, Australian National (shipping) 
Line, national telecommunications system (Telstra), national airline 
(Qantas) and some state electricity providers wholly or partially 
privatised. 
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The role of the state in Australia's history since white occupation, and 
particularly since Federation, can be seen in the creation of the 
modem welfare state and the institutions and bureaucracies to 
administer and support it. In many ways Australia's political culture 
has been fairly state-centric from the outset, a situation arising from 
the nature of the first British occupation and the small population 
spread across a huge landmass. It has been observed that Australia has 
a genius for bureaucracy. 



General School Systems Introduction 

Official constitutional responsibility for education is similar. to the US 
in that the States have defacto authority over schooling (University 
funding has been controlled at the federal level since 1974). Section 
51 of the Australian Constitution outlines the powers of the federal 
government, any powers not so listed remain ’residual powers' of the 
states. Education fits into this category with the States jealously 
guarding their control of schooling systems. It is the States that run the 
schools systems, employ the teachers and mandate curricula and 
testing. However, the Constitution basically gives the federal 
government specific control of educational provision for indigenous 
peoples and requires that it provide 'benefits to students’, which leaves 
the Constitution open to narrow or broad readings. Within the 
Australian federation there is a high degree of so-called ’vertical fiscal 
imbalance', that is, the federal government has much greater revenue 
raising capacity than do the states. This situation, combined with 
Section 96 of the Constitution which allows the federal government to 
make grants to the states for any purposes it wishes, has ensured more 
federal involvement in schooling policy than a straight-forward 
reading of the Constitution might suggest. However, the 
Commonwealth still only provides about 1 1 % of the expenditure on 
government schools run by the state systems. Outside of the so-called 
specified powers, States have been granted authority. Traditionally, 
since pre-federation times, this has meant the States has controlled the 
administration of schooling and non-university tertiary institutions. 



Free, compulsory and secular education has existed across the 
Australian States/colonies since about the middle of 1880. Public 
funding of 'private' schools has been a continuing historical struggle - 
with the current situation being that public funding does exist for 
private schools (about 25% of the federal funds are assigned to 
'private' schooling - the largest portion of which goes to a separately 
administered Catholic system). The States and Territories also provide 
state aid to non-government schools. 

Generally speaking, the school systems are organised around a 
simple primary/secondary divide - with minor variations of year levels 
and nomenclature from state to state. Figure 1, graphically lays out the 
structure of the primary/secondary school systems by State. 



Level 


New South Wales, 
Victoria, 

Tasmania, 
Australian Capital 
Territory 


South Australia, 

Northern 

Territory 


Queensland, 

Western 

Australia 


Year 12 


SECONDARY 


SECONDARY 


SECONDARY 


Year 11 


Year 10 


Year 9 


Year 8 


Year 7 


PRIMARY 


PRIMARY 


Year 6 


PRIMARY 


Year 5 


Year 4 


Year 3 


Year 2 


Year 1 


Pre-Year 1 





Figure 1. The Structure of Primary and Secondary schooling in Australia 
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As this rough chart should make clear, in some senses the school 
'system' in Australia is de-central ised, with variation between 
States/Territories. However, this pattern should not be taken at face 
value, and explicitly hides the fact that many States are highly 
centralised within the State (New South Wales is particularly known 
as a centralised model). All state systems were highly centralised until 
the 1980 s when public sector reform pushed a new devolved model 
and while some state systems, such as NSW, have remained highly 
centralised, others have devolved to varying degrees and some have a 
more market-oriented philosophy (e g Victoria). 

Within each State/Territory, the basic structure of (official) 
governance is quite similar, roughly established by the adaptation of 
Westminster parliamentary political structures, and imposing a 
division of authority over schooling. That is, each State typically has 
two governing bodies, one responsible for the delivery of curriculum, 
and the other responsible for the administrative establishment of 
schools (personnel, and budgeting). These administrative bodies are 
generally known as ’’Departments of School Education” and are 
headed by bureaucratic Directors-General. In addition to these bodies, 
most states have separate bodies that set curriculum guidelines and/or 
syllabus structures and/or curriculum outcomes statements and/or any 
State testing mechanisms. These curricular bodies are generally 
known as ’’boards” (Board of Studies, Board of Secondary Studies, 
etc). These Boards are also led, typically, by bureaucratic heads. Both 
Directors-General and Directors of Boards are typically appointed by 
the Ministers in the governments of the day (although some DGs have 
managed to keep positions when govemments/parliaments shift). As 
these appointments should imply, ultimate authority over these two 
separate entities lies directly with the Minister responsible for school 
education (Ministers often have more than one portfolio, but school 
education is one of the larger positions and often a singular Ministerial 
role). Education and health together account for about half of the 
budgets of state governments. ■ 
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Within most States, significant governmental and administrative 
power is exercised by centralised Teachers Unions which negotiate 
salaries and conditions with the relevant employers (Departments), 
often take public position on matters of educational/school reform, 
and can influence the implementation of any change related to 
teachers. Similar Unions exist for independent' teachers in the private 
secular and catholic schools, where they are relatively less strong. On 
the federal level, there are also two major national teachers Unions 
(government and non-government). These Unions often exercise 
significant power, particularly in relation to the national Labor party, 
since they now represent a major (if not THE major) constituent in the 
labour movement. Importantly, these Unions largely see their roles as 
industrial', working mainly in defence of so-called bread and butter' 
issues. Controversy exists within the Unions over the degree to which 
they should be involved in professional issues. 

The size of the school systems in Australia is substantial, in OECD 
per capita terms, as demonstrated by Table 1 . 

From Table 1 a number of features of the Australia system should 
be evident (this chart is taken directly from official government 
reports). First, the distinction between government' and non- 
government' is what most people would consider a public/private split; 
but since a large portion of government funds go to so-called non- 
government' schools, they cannot readily be called private'. Also, the 
Catholic system regularly distinguishes itself from non-Catholic 
independent schools (many of which are historically linked to the 
Church of England and quite socially elite). Many Catholic systemic 
schools receive up to 90% of their running costs from the two tiers of 
government. These distinctions can be read as manifestation of a 
history marked by British Colonialism and a large 20th century (non- 
British) European immigration and by sectarian conflicts over state- 
aid. 

Second, the explicit nomination of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander students' should make evident the degree to which Australia's 
indigenous population plays a significant role in Australia's identity 
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(given the relatively small portion of the population). Issues of 
reconciliation with indigenous people have become centrally 
important in contemporary identity politics located in and around 
schooling. 



Table 1. Key Features of Australian Schooling, 1994 





Government 


Non-Government 


Total 


Schools 


7,159 


2,520 


9,679 


Students (full-time) 


2,214,938 


884,442 


3,099,380 


Aboriginal & Torres Strait 


73,379 


10,032 


83,411 


Islander students 








Full-fee paying overseas 


1,197 


7,555 


8,752 


students 








Staff (in schools) 


177,740 


72,896 


250,636 


Teachers (in schools) 


143,192 


56,965 


200,158 


Expenditure (1993-94) A$ 


10,568 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Apparent Retention rates 








(to Year 12) 








Males 


65.1% 


79.4% 


69.6% 


Females 


76% 


87.4% 


79.9% 


Persons 


70.6% 


83.3% 


74.6% 


Participation Rates 








1 6 year olds 






80.0% 


1 7 year olds 






59.7% 


Pupil-teacher ratios 








Primary 


18.3 


19.1 


18.5 


Secondary 


12.4 


12.9 


12.6 



Third, note that so-called full-fee paying overseas students' are the 
other category of students isolated in the counting. This is indicative 
of the relatively recent push (since the late 1980s) for Australia 
generally to become more economically connected with Asia 
(discussed more below) and the push within Australian educational 
systems to include foreign' students as fee paying.' The fee paying' 
distinction indicates the fact that Australian schools (and tertiary 
studies) have been largely cost-free to Australian citizens and 
permanent residents (from 1974 until the early 1990s). 
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Staff and teacher numbers, pupil-teacher ratios, apparent retention 
rates (% of year 7 students remaining until year 12), and participation 
rates (% of that age cohort), and expenditure figures all indicate that 
the horizontal expansion of Australian educational systems are within 
the boundaries of OECD countries. Expenditure figures and pupil- 
teacher ratios tend toward the lower end of OECD ranges (student- 
teacher ratios being quite similar to Sweden according to our figures) 

The separation of males and females in the retention figures is 
indicative of strong national and state level foci on issues of 
sex/gender equity (with the two terms tending to be conflated). It 
should be noted that most government' secondary schools are co- 
educational (in terms of sex), but many single-sex secondary schools 
do exist in the non-government sector. 

Finally, it should be noted that since 1989 there has been a 
concerted push amongst the State and Federal ministers of education 
to get more consistency in rough organisational structures and 
nomenclature (and curriculum - discussed below) across the country. 
The official reasoning for this included: the need to better cater for an 
ostensibly 'increasingly mobile' student population, efficiency 
questions to do with shared development of curricula in a time of 
expenditure constraint by governments, and arguments about the need 
for a national focus as part of the internationalisation of the Australian 
economy. 

The information above is accurate as of early 1995 and, in 
organisational terms, is significantly different from that in 1989. 

Brief Overview of Australian Educational Reform with 
Specific Reference to Questions of Social Inclusion and 
Social Exclusion 

The Whitlam legacy (1973) 

As just indicated, since a national agreement' between Ministers of 
Education from the federal government and all States and Territories 
in 1989, there has been a significant amount of educational policy 








shifting (see here, Lingard and Porter, 1997). These currents, however, 
need to be seen in a somewhat broader context of an apparently 
massive change in the Telos of the Australian State writ large. 

Significant dates/events in this brief history, should at a minimum 
be placed against the backdrop of the federal Labor government of 
then-prime minister Gough Whitlam (who was the Prime Minister of 
the government best known as the only government in recent times to 
have been dismissed by the Queen's Representative, the governor- 
general). Under the Whitlam governments, the concept of the Welfare 
state was pushed to its most socialistic (one might say socially 
responsible) and a significant push was undertaken in educational 
policy to assure the access to education for all Australians, and to 
improve the educational achievement of disadvantaged' students. This 
push was largely mobilised through the establishments of a central, 
Federal committee, 'The Schools Commission,' which was responsible 
for policy development (including budgetary policy) and program 
management. This Commission was formally established in December 
of 1973. 

A full history of The Schools Commission is a complicated story 
(for more detail see Dudley and Vidovich, 1995), but the basic 
symbolism of The Schools Commission serves our purposes. That is 
to say that The Schools Commission was designed to be responsive to 
community interest groups and fairly representative (whilst also being 
a body filled by appointment), whose task it was to expand and make 
more equitable Australia's educational systems. One central program 
of the Schools Commission was known as the disadvantaged schools' 
program, a direct compensatory funding mechanism for schools with a 
large portion of students from identified disadvantaged' background. 
However, this program for disadvantaged students differed 
substantially from its US counterparts in that the focus of change was 
the whole school and money was granted to schools not to the students 
attending these schools. (Most other school funding comes via the 
State governments). This push in schooling coincided with a shift to 



making all tertiary institutions federally funded centrally (and 
subsequently abolishing all fees). 

The ideological terms of The Schools Commission charter will be 
well known to most educational scholars who focus on equity. That is, 
whilst there was huge debate within the bodies that established the 
terms of reference for the Whitlam government's schooling policies, 
ultimately the tasks of school systems were largely constrained to 
providing equal opportunity, on a free access basis, to those students 
who qualified. There was also considerable debate in and around the 
Commission and its policies concerning an outcomes definition of 
equality. The legacy of the Commission arguably continues beyond its 
fiscal powers in that it symbolically cemented the terms through 
which educational policy in Australian education has dealt with issues 
of social inclusion and social exclusion - terms, which remain in use 
to this day. 



The end of the Schools Commission (1987/1988) 

In something of an irony, although the Schools Commission had 
survived a number of changes in government (albeit with ever 
decreasing influence), it was the return of the Labor Government to 
power under then Prime-Minister Bob Hawke (who came into office 
in 1983, the beginning of what was to be a 13 year Labor controlled 
federal parliament) that brought the eventual close of The Schools 
Commission. There are a number of significant shifts that need to be 
kept in mind when considering this irony (Labour taking away what it 
started), each of which would require substantial analysis in its own 
right. For our purposes, we will simply list them. 

One factor in the shift in educational policy was a straight out 
budget consideration (to the degree that a budget can be considered 
separately from obviously ideological concerns). That is, the 
demographics of Australia's educational expansion was essentially 
costing much more money than any government could put together. 
This is directly connected to the shift in Australia's economic policy in 
terms of it attempting to become less of a colonial economy, a turn 
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which effectively placed it in the midst of a growing capitalist 
economic region (Asia). 

This later move, the economic shift, was clearly and obviously 
motivated by an acceptance by the Labour government (another irony) 
to adopt a floating currency and to open Australia's import/export 
markets to more free-trade' regulations, a process begun earlier by the 
Whitlam Labour government with its 25% cut in tariff protection. All 
of these economic shifts occurred in the Hawke government years 
(largely influenced by the then Treasurer and next Prime Minister, 
Paul Keating). 

This economic ideology carried at least two direct consequences 
for educational policy. First, the government administrative authorities 
generally were adopting what has since become known as an 
economic rationalism to its own operations (Michael Pusey, 1991, 
offers good insight into this side of the restructuring of Australian 
government and its administration). At issue here is the direct 
adaptation of 'scientific efficiency' rationale in the development and 
implementation of policy initiatives, as well as the work structures of 
the bureaucracy. 

. At the same time, there were other forms of economic rationalism 
directly guiding the content of educational policy development. This 
can be seen as a manifestation of the common assumption that 
education is FOR the economy. In this case, there were multiple 
manifestations of this assumption - from policy rationale statements, 
close ties with OECD policy development, to funding for 
economically driven educational programs, to the push to make 
money from selling educational services on the international market 
(the interplay between racism and this last one should be obvious)(A 
good summary of this is in Margins, 1993). 

In addition to these economic concerns, however, there was also a 
shift in the way Ministers related to their respective bureaucratic 
authority. Some commentators have termed this shift the 
'ministerialisation' of educational policy production,; whereby 
educational experts' have seen their voices as increasingly over-ridden 
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by party political politics. Some take this shift as a sign of anti- 
intellectualism, but others have noted that this shift is partly a result of 
specific disadvantaged' constituencies going directly to Ministers 
rather than dealing with the intermediate Schools Commission (where 
straight political pressures had relatively little effect) (See Dudley, and 
Vidovich). It can also be seen as part of the attempt to sharpen the 
focus of educational policy and gear it to the perceived needs of an 
internationalising Australian economy. 

Another view of the shifts in educational policy has been presented 
by Lingard and his colleagues, wherein the Federal and State shifts 
(particularly in the later part of the 1980s and the early 1990s) in 
educational policy were seen as a form of 'corporate federalism'. This 
notion basically rests on the observation that while the fall of the 
Schools Commission meant no intermediate body officially drew up 
compromise and consensus driven educational policies, it wasn't as if 
specific forms of compromise and consensus development models 
were not employed in its stead. In this latter view, the development of 
policy procedures which directly incorporated the views of industry, 
specific group representatives and delegated representational powers 
were seen as a form of corporatism, something akin to a more 
capitalist form of the northern European corporatism (see Lingard, et 
al, 1993).- This is probably most evident in the federal governments 
attempt to get more consistency between the states in curriculum - that 
is, in a (since failed) move to construct a national curriculum (see 
Lingard and Porter, 1997). 

Part of the push for a national curriculum framework should be 
seen in the context of most State/ Territory systems becoming 
increasingly influenced by the school effectiveness movements and 
the push to decentralise matters of budget and personnel, whilst 
simultaneously centralising curriculum standards and testing. There 
were also ideological pressures to reduce expenditure and deficits, 
while at the same time the federal government had become more 
parsimonious in its grants to the states. Market metaphors largely 
justify (are used to justify) the decentralisation pushes, while 
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accountability issues are used to justify the curriculum centralisation 
moves. 

The most recent federal election (1996) ended Labor's federal 
control, and saw the election of a conservative coalition government. 
The policy pushes of today should be as predictable in name as they 
are unpredictable in effect. That is, there is currently a massive move 
to develop national testing regimes on the basics' across the schooling 
years, that is, within particular definitions of literacy and numeracy. 
There also is a move to make tertiary institutions even more market 
driven (a policy started under Labour), and to have Universities in 
particular funded more through student fees. There is a move to bring 
market-driven models of school improvement (read US Charter 
School Models) into the state systems (the biggest shift in these terms 
occurred in Victoria under the Liberal Party (Jeff Kennett) 
government from 1992 - today), AND there is a move to make the 
funding distributed to states dependent on sufficient participation/ 
progress in the national testing pushes. Here the 'de-centralisation of 
responsibility/ centralisation of blame' rejoinder seems most appropo. 

Outline of Specific Educational Sectors of Project Interest 

Special Education 

One of the first special schools for students with disabilities, in this 
case deaf students, was established in Sydney in 1860 by the 
'Institution for the Deaf. This was characteristic of the provision of 
special education up to the 1930s, with non-government charity 
organisations providing most services. State run special schools and 
classes increased in the 1940s and 1950s, evident in the enrolment 
figures for state special schools and classes (excluding gifted and 
talented), which increased from 2699 in 1946 to 17 629 in 1966 (cited 
in de Lemos, 1994, p. 14). 

By 1972, the number of students enrolled full-time in special 
schools and classes was 33 027, with around 85% (27 696) in state run 
schools (see Karmel, 1973, p. 36). The 1970s saw the expansion of 
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access to and provision of state education for students with disabilities 
/ special needs, and marked the beginnings of a trend towards the 
mainstream inclusion of students in regular schools. 

This policy shift was linked to the 'Karmel Report' (Karmel, 1973) 
and the Whitlam Labour government. Karmel (1973) recommended 
that responsibility for special education be formally transferred from 
Health Authorities to State Education Departments, and expanded 
through Commonwealth funding grants for recurrent expenditure and 
additional grants (see Karmel, 1973, pp. 113-117). The Report led to 
the establishment of the Commonwealth Special Education Program 
in 1975, and indirectly brought increased enrolments, upgraded 
infrastructure and expanded specialist training for teachers in special 
education. The program grants provided special schools, special 
classes within regular schools, and grants to appoint additional 
specialist staff and / or train existing staff. Funds provided through the 
program rose from $38.5 million in 1976 to $61.4 million in 1992. In 
addition the Report of the House of Representative Select Committee 
on Specific Learning Difficulties in 1976 recommended that State 
legislation be amended to ensure that education departments in all 
states provided special education services with funding through 
recurrent grants (Difficulties, 1976). 

All states and territories undertook reviews of their special 
education policies in the 1980s highlighting the rights of students and 
generally endorsing the policy of student integration into regular 
schools. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, this policy was extended 
into the concept of inclusive schooling, although de Lemos (1994) 
notes that despite this general shift, the idea of a ’’continuum of 
services to meet the varying degrees of need of students with 
disabilities continued, with some students' needs seen as best met 
through specialist schools. 

This trend can be seen in the figures for 1992, in which 61 827 
students with disabilities were enrolled in schools, with around 85% 
of these in government schools (52 290). 3 1 283 of the total were in 
regular classes; 14 300 in a special class / unit (within a regular 
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school); and 16 244 in special schools. Hence around 73% of all 
students were enrolled within a regular school. 



Early Childhood Education / Day Care 

Major forms of day childcare were developed in Australia between 
1860 and 1890, including orphanages and industrial schools. The first 
’’creches” were established in this period to provide temporary care for 
working mothers (see Mellor, 1990). 

In the early 1900s Day Nurseries and Creches opened in Sydney 
and other major cities, beginning as charitable services to children of 
the poor. The period 1901-1945 brought a massive expansion in the 
provision of State run children's services. Australia's small population 
and the context of the First World War saw the provision of such 
services promoted as part of a broader strategy to ensure the safety of 
the nation (see Mellor, 1990). 

Day Care centres not specifically targeting the children of the 
poorest classes emerged in the 1930s and 1940s. The provision of day 
care was a responsibility of the State rather than Federal government, 
though the Second World War saw the creation of Commonwealth 
funded 'wartime centres' in 1943 to provide day care services for 
children whose mothers were employed in wartime industries. A 
’’Kindergarten of the Air” program was also established in 1942. 
Commonwealth funding for the wartime centres ended with the war, 
but a precedent had been set and public perceptions about child care 
for working mothers and its provision by central government changed. 
The period saw the establishment of free kindergartens and the limited 
extension of day-care, increasingly seen as a right rather than a 
question of charity. 

State provided childcare and early childhood education increased 
after the war. The Federal Child Care Act of 1972 led directly to the 
expansion of Commonwealth funded childcare services under the 
Children's Services Program. It provided for a 20% increase in the 
number of places, a wage subsidy for qualified staff, an agreed staff / 
child ratio, and recurrent grants to subsidise fees for low income 
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families (see Mellor, 1990. P. 138). The period of the Whitlam 
government saw the provision of early childhood education expanded. 
The Whitlam government focused on the universal provision of 
childcare through a Children’s Commission. The commission was 
replaced with an Office of Child Care by the new government in 
November 1975, shifting the focus to child care only for those most in 
need. State governments assumed full responsibility for pre-school in 
1977, but Commonwealth support for child care places remained 
under the Children’s Services Program. 

Into the 1980s and 1990s a uniform system of early childhood 
education and care was still lacking. Funding was fragmented between 
State governments / bureaucracies for the pre-school component and 
the Federal government for the child care component. The expansion 
of early childhood education / childcare became linked with the 
leadership of the ACTU as an industrial issue in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. This was a significant factor in the expansion of childcare 
places in the early period of the Hawke Labour government. 

Commonwealth funded day care places increased by 60% when 
Hawke took office in 1983/84, continuing the generalised trend of 
increased funding for child care provision from the mid 1970s to mid 
1990s. By 1995/96 some 250 000 childcare places were 
Commonwealth funded under the Services for Families with Children 
Program (formerly the Children's Services Program), compared with 
46 000 places in 1983. 

Thus the trend has been for a general increase in Commonwealth 
funding and provision of childcare since 1973, but this generalised 
expansion has increasingly moved away from free, state provided, 
non-profit childcare. Commercial and employer provided day care 
became a part of the mainstream provision of day care, and were 
incorporated into government programs (see Brennan, 1994). This 
shift is evident in the 1991 policy of Commonwealth provided 
subsidies for the users of private child care facilities, instituting a de 
facto voucher system. This inclusion of commercial and employer 
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provided day care accounted for large increases in Federal funding, 
more than doubling from 1991 to 1993. 

In 1992 60% of the entire child care budget, or $223 million, was 
spent on fee relief, this being linked to child care centres' 
accreditation. Moves for a national accreditation system for childcare 
centres emerged in 1991 (see Wangmann, 1991). This was established 
in 1994 as the Quality Improvement and Accreditation System 
(QIAS). By 1996 all but 3 of Australia's 3900 long day care centres 
had registered to participate in the process, with government subsidies 
and fee relief being linked to their participation and eventual 
accreditation. 

General Policy Issues of social inclusion and social 
exclusion 

Questions of how to understand social inclusion and social exclusion 
are central to both policy and social theoretical issues in Australia. As 
should be clear, the now classical terms of inequality have been the 
basis for a great deal of Australia's educational policy initiatives — 
with each getting its own local twist. For example, the concept of 
disadvantage' has included a number of different categories of concern 
within Australia, as follows: 

1. SES - socio-economic-status, taken almost directly from the 
Blau-Duncan models of status attainment literature - used as a 
proxy in pseudo-neo-Marxist theory/policy/research; 

2. Gender - used to mean sex-difference - given ample attention 
by a strong feminist and women’s movement that remains as 
fragmented and complex as any other social movement, but 
which has achieved massive shifts relative to many other 
countries; 

3. Aboriginality - understood in racial terms (including, but not 
limited to, the history of biologically determined notions of 
race); 
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4. Ethnicity - in policy terms identified by language spoken at 
home (NESB - non-English-speaking-background), but in 
common street use, the term ethnic' generally means anyone 
non-Anglo-Saxon/ non-English speaking; 

5. Geographic location - here the distinctions are between 
remote/rural/urban. Recall that there is a HUGE amount of 
basically unusable and unpopulated land, and there remain 
many semi-isolated towns in rural agricultural centres. These 
areas have successfully argued that their geographic location is 
a form of disadvantage. Educational achievement reports would 
confirm this view - with cultural explanations being the most 
plausible view of the situation; 

6. Family structure - this largely is a pseudonym for single- 
parent (mother only) families; and, 

7. Residential mobility - many (extremely) wealthy agricultural 
families send their children to elite boarding schools - this 
category is an attempt to measure this phenomenon. 

These terms are those still in use for determining eligibility for federal 
equity funding. However, with the minsterialisation of educational 
policy, a host of other forms of inclusion/ exclusion have already 
gained official note. For example, a growing issue of boys and 
masculinity and issues of sexuality and anti-homophobia, and the 
general category of youth,' are matters of official business, and have 
been of growing concern in most states and the federal government. It 
should also be noted that the questions of so-called special-education 
students are addressed in manners guided by an amalgamation of US 
and UK policy, and noted that the discourses of gifted and talented' 
and attention-deficit-disorder' have also been imported in sufficient 
quantity to gain policy recognition. 

What is of interest in these matters is that while Australia was in 
many senses approaching a 'meritocratic' system. For example, up 
until the late 1980s students from disadvantaged background were 
improving relative attainment and achievement measures. Further, 




questions of equity in policy terms have moved from accepting 
opportunity' as the standard to pushing for outcome' standards (as of 
1994 this was official policy), the descriptive validity, the 
presumptions of advantaged/disadvantage and the very nature of these 
categorical definitions have come under public scrutiny. This scrutiny 
coincides with what (some) Australian feminists would see as a 
backlash and what any good Marxist would recognise as the 
increasingly strong hegemonic adaptation of individualism. And in the 
midst of what is an extremely large debate, there seems reason to 
believe that all sides have some basis for claiming truth. However, 
with the changes in educational governance, aside from obvious 
benchmarks (HUGE increases in unemployment among youth', e t c) 
there remains no clear socially recognised view on issues of social 
inclusion/ exclusion. 
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FINLAND 



National Changes in Education and Education 
Governance 



Hannu Simola, Risto Rinne & Joel Kivirauma 

The following tentative analysis is based on texts that might be 
characterised as "state educational discourse". There are at least two 
basic points of view that frame our selection of documents. First, 
education is in Finland clearly a state-centred issue. Secondly, we see 
education policy as a social field where certain actors - the key- 
speakers so to speak - have more authority than others. Therefore, 
these documents include, on the one hand, the often anonymous and 
normative official texts: the national curricula, governmental 
committee reports, legislative and administrative texts on the 
comprehensive school. Also some memos and plans of the National 
Board of Education and Ministry of Education are included. On the 
other hand, we have included some publications that are clearly 
serious, authoritative verbal acts of experts who speak as such and 
who thereby form the official truth on schooling. This means to 
include official publications by the NBE and the ME and publications 
and public proposals by key-actors of the education policy field. 

National Context 

Finland is one of the most lately and rapidly (post)industrialized 
nations in Europe. The late process of industrialisation and only some 
decades later beginning strong growth of the service-sector meant an 
exceptionally profound rather sudden structural change in the whole 
society. It also meant that Finland directly after being an agrarian 
country turned out to be a service economy. The period of industrial 



society was in this respect rather short and stumbling. The majority of 
fathers or at least grandfathers of the modern young generation were 
still farmers. 

The modem Finnish welfare policy is also quite young compared 
with the other Nordic countries, for example. If we categorise the 
European welfare states (Esping- Andersen 1990; Kosonen 1992; 
1995), they can be classified into four models: the liberal (e.g. U.K.), 
the corporative (e.g. Germany, France), the social-democratic (e.g. 
Sweden) and the peripheral (e.g. Greece, Ireland) models. Finland 
belongs clearly to the social-democratic Nordic model. Even though 
the history of the Finnish welfare state is quite a short one, the history 
of social reforms carried out by the state is much longer. The tradition 
of strong centralisation is a peculiarity of Finnish culture. It has its 
historical roots in the traditional position under the rule of the Swedish 
Crown ( -1809) and the Russian Tsar (1809-1917). This relation 
between strong state and weak civil society has prevailed for centuries 
and followed also during the later nation- and state-building processes 
in independent Finland. It has left relatively limited space for any 
"free" civic society. From the 19th century onwards, civic movements 
and the state have evolved, working together towards common aims 
rather than as rivals in contradictory positions (Alapuro & Stenius 
1987). 

Social reforms were, and still are, carried out via centralised 
authority, planned by state authorities and clergy and controlled 
strictly through state legislation. And until now, this bureaucratic 
model has proved to work. Perhaps this "state-rationality" is deeply 
incorporated in the whole national mentality which is the basic reason 
why the welfare state is still seen, even in the era of economic 
depression in the '90s, as the legitimate representative of people and of 
the common good, while the state as an apparatus of power is often 
ignored. 

The concept of corporatism (Rust & Blackmore 1990) seems 
fruitful in analysing the Finnish welfare state in the field of education. 
Governments recognise the value and political legitimacy of interest 
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groups, granting them a representational monopoly to rule their own 
fields. Corporatism in the welfare state is characterised by tendencies 
towards co-operation and stability rather than towards political 
competition, by relatively covert forms of decision making, and by the 
inclusion of certain and exclusion of certain other interest groups in 
the decision-making processes. Rust and Blackmore emphasise that in 
terms of education, professional groups in a corporate system not only 
work to gain sectional advantages but they also help to maintain the 
system's authority and legitimacy as a whole. 

The historically deep economic recession of the early 1990s was in 
Finland even deeper than elsewhere in the world economy. Reasons 
for particular national problems were primarily the open monetary 
politics (the wild "casino economy") and the collapse of Soviet Union 
with the good trade-relations. Joining the EU (1995) seemed to change 
deeply some basic doctrines and realities in national policy and the 
economy. Deprivation and poverty level began to rise quickly. Figures 
of unemployment and long-term unemployment exploded (almost 20 
per cent unemployment, of which 1/3 was long term in 1996). 
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Figure 1 . The unemployment rate of the entire working age population in 
Finland during the years 1900-1995 and the unemployment rate of 15-25- 
year-olds from 1975-1995 (Tiainen 1994; STV 1996). 



Unemployment in this new level seems to have become a politically 
tolerated situation in Finland, which is a totally new situation in the 
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the EU. The late 1980’s and early 1 990's “blue-black” governments 
also led for the long time by the Right Wing (Holkeri government 
1987-1991; Aho government 1991-1995) were followed by the 
"rainbow government” (Lipponen government 1995-). Though the 
policy was smoothed in the latest government by participation of the 
Greens and the Left in the cabinet, they have all marked a historic 
change and eased the state taking a back seat in the market-driven 
vehicle. The deep recession accompanied by the EU membership in 
1990's with many of the bills of the welfare state were now falling due 
for payment. The government has begun to cut public spending in 
earnest and many are afraid of losing welfare security. 

One core of the national consensus in egalitarian policy has been a 
strong emphasis on regional equity. A strong centralisation of 
economic development in only a few centres in addition to the 
Helsinki Metropolitan region also tends to problematise the 
obviousness of this aim. It seems that Finland is dividing into parts. 

One very Finnish peculiarity in a globalising Europe is the very 
tiny number of different minority groups. The Swedish-speaking 
minority (5 per cent of about five million Finnish inhabitants) has as a 
former upper class been able to maintain its rights well. The other tiny 
minorities - the Sami (6500 people) and the Gypsies (6000 people) - 
have lost their ways of living only to receive certain basic rights in the 
1980s. The immigration rate has been one of the lowest (0.5 per cent) 
in Western Europe and still is (1 per cent) although increasing partly 
due to the collapse of the Soviet Union. If you compare the figures 
with Sweden (7 per cent), for example, you may understand the 
difference. (Vartia & Yla-Antila 1992; Tilastokeskus). 

Educational System 

The basic structure of the Finnish regular education system is rather 
monolithic and simple. The nine-year comprehensive school for all 
children aged 7-16 years is follow, ed by post-compulsory level even 
in the senior secondary schools or vocational institutions. In tertiary 
education there are the universities and the new AMK-institutions 
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(polytechnics, fachhochschule) established in 1996. There is also a 
multiform and large adult education sector. 

The coverage of the Finnish education system is technically 
excellent. The drop-out rates since the 1960s have been minimal, e.g. 
in 1995 only 77 pupils (Rinne & Kivirauma 1997, 9). There are very 
few who fail to complete comprehensive school (Jakku-Sihvonen & 
Lindstrom 1996, 23). In 1996 only 7 per cent of pupils did not 
immediately continue their studies after comprehensive school in 
senior secondary school (55 per cent of the cohort) nor in vocational 
and professional institutes (34 per cent). According to a survey 
(Jakku-Sihvonen & Lindstrom 1996) there were three reasons not to 
apply for further training: first, the youngsters had applied for studies 
not covered by the procedure; second, they had decided to take a year 
off before continuing in a certain education; and third, they did not 
want to study any more. The adult education system gathered 
participation of 46 per cent of the employed population in 1996 which 
was the highest rate in the OECD countries (Education at a Glance 
1995, 158). 

The Finnish comprehensive school has been quite successful in 
various comparative reviews (e.g. Saari & Linnakyla, 1993). By 
international comparison, Finnish pupils are top readers and rather 
good in other school subjects, too. Also the variance between pupils’ 
performance level was relatively small. According to a nation-wide 
survey (Raty et al 1995), the parents’ evaluation of the comprehensive 
school is fairly favourable. It is even more interesting that the tenets of 
a market-oriented school, the ideology of competition and giftedness 
were not generally supported. Instead, the parents were worried about 
inequality of educational opportunities. Parents from upper-level 
employee class were more apt to criticise the school system for 
overlooking the differences in giftedness while the working-class 
parents' attitudes towards the school system were more favourable in 
general. For foreign visitors as well the image of Finnish schools 
seems to be quite positive. A British evaluation group observed and 
interviewed head teachers, teachers and pupils in 50 comprehensive 
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schools for a study on the implementation of the new national 
curriculum in 1995. Although critical of the implementation of the 
reform, the peer group gave a sunny picture of Finnish schools: 
"Without exception the schools appeared as calm, secure places for 
pupils to work. Finnish pupils seemed generally well behaved; 
problems of order and discipline were few and confined to individuals 
or small groups. We saw no evidence of serious vandalism or graffiti 
in or around school buildings. There appeared to be concerned for 
others, and respect to property. Teachers' relationships with pupils 
generally demonstrated caring and mutual respect, and there was little 
sense of teachers needing to exercise strict discipline or authority." 
(Norris et al 1995, 39) 

The most serious problem according to international reviews seems 
to be that the Finnish pupils enjoy their staying in school almost least 
among the pupils of many countries compared (Linnakyla 1995; 
Kannas 1995). For a lot of pupils this "un-enjoyment" also seems to 
preindicate problems in their future educational career. This is true 
especially in Finland, where most of the vocational and other 
qualifications are given to youngsters by the school institutions. This 
can be called the very Finnish way of "educationalisation of 
vocational skills", which means that other, more informal forms of 
learning - like learning on the job and apparentship training - have 
been given very little emphasis in Finland after the WW 2. (Kivinen, 
Rinne & Ahola 1989). Only in the 1990s and hand in hand with 
economic depression and EU-policy emphases, has apprenticeship 
training also started slowly to increase, now comprising some 
thousands of students while vocational and professional institutes have 
192 000 students (Oppilaitostilastot 1997:5). The aim of Ministry of 
Education is now to cover 20 per cent of admission to vocational and 
professional training by growing apparentship training (Hirvi 1996, 
51). 

Bringing all the children of the age cohort together in public 
schools has led to a need to create inside the comprehensive system 
various educational channels by which to classify and select the future 
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citizens to their future positions in society. Since the comprehensive 
school reform the special education has expanded systematically and 
rapidly. In 1995 the classroom-based special education included 
almost 20 000 pupils (3 per cent of the cohort) classified as deviant. 
The certificate of classroom-based special education is a strong 
certificate, a label of educational second-classness. In addition, 
comprehensive school reform in the 1970s initiated a massive surge of 
clinic-type special education which handles nearly 80 000 pupils per 
year. At present about 16 per cent of comprehensive school pupils are 
involved in special education as a whole. Massive resources in special 
education can be seen as a part of the Finnish welfare system where 
one of the main aims is to keep all the pupils in school at least for nine 
years. In that respect, it has also been successful. 




Figure 4. Students in special education according to type during the years 
1920-1995. (Kivirauma 1989, .135; Bureau of Statistics KO 1989:16; Virtanen 
& Ratilainen 1996, 58) 

The rapid expansion of the Finnish education system has also brought 
a growing gap between the older and younger age groups in passing 
by the post comprehensive education. School-leaving certificates from 
nine-year comprehensive level are no longer a very impressive 
currency when knocking as a newcomer on the gates of either 
citizenship or the labour market. Secondary education is becoming or 
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has already become a new "compulsory" education pushing aside 
those with merely comprehensive school-leaving certificate. 

Even dropping out on only higher steps of the house of education 
can no longer guarantee you the same value as in the past. 
Devaluation of degrees makes passing only compulsory 
comprehensive school nothing but converting your education an 
indicator of social marginality. Roughly 20 per cent of population 
aged 20-34 lack post-compulsory education in Finland. 



Percentage 




Figure 5. The percentage of the population over the age of 15 without a post- 
basic education 1 in by age (SVT VI C : 1 03 ; SVT VI C:104; STV 1981; Bureau of 
Statistics KO 1997:1). ‘Secondary and university-level degrees. 



The unemployment rates combined with education rates also tell us 
clearly the familiar but important story of the strong connection 
between education and employment. In 1992, 27 percent of those 
possessing only basic education degree were unemployed while 
respective figures with degrees of secondary education was 13 per 
cent and with higher education degree only 3 per cent (Hirvi 1996, 
103). 
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Figure 6. Level of unemployment according to level of education in the years 
1984-1995. (Bureau of Statistics TY 1997:5) 

Although the Finnish comprehensive school system has been rather 
monolithic in many ways. Almost no segregation has been allowed. 
Since 1984 streaming by ability has been abolished. All the pupils 
belonging to the same school district should go to the same school. If 
the parents wanted to choose their comprehensive school, they had to 
choose the residence. At the comprehensive school level, 
opportunities for educational distinction have been in all respects 
virtually limited to a few language and alternative schools (mainly in 
the Helsinki Metropolitan area) and the classes specialised in music 
education. But in 1990s the ideology of free school choice and school 
based curriculum, is changing the view essentially. New school laws 
are just on their way. 

One of the most significant developments in the Finnish society 
over the past decades has been the increasing number of women in 
education as well as in the labour market. Throughout the 1980s the 
proportion of women of the labour force was steadily around 47 per 
cent which is very high by international comparison. Since 1990 
women have completed more qualifications than men as well in senior 
secondary schools (60 per cent), universities (54 per cent) as 
vocational and professional institutions (54 per cent). Men continue to 



predominate only in the very top of the hierarchy (postgraduate 
university level) but also in the lowest levels constituting the clear 
majority on the shortest and most practically oriented educational 
pathways, leaving them often with only basic schooling. (Kivinen & 
Rinne 1995, Statistics Finland 95 ;5, 29-34) 

Even some researchers (e.g. Linnakyla 1995) have celebrated 
boasted about for rather equal opportunities for further studies after 
comprehensive school. However, statistical surveys show that 
"inheritance" and the accumulation of educational capital across 
generations is strongly evident. In the material describing the 
correlation between home background and educational career the odds 
ratio of a child of a managerial or professional white-collar employee 
reaching university is about eight times as high as that of the child 
from a working class background. In 1990, 21 per cent of the 
Swedish-speaking young people were studying at university, while 
figures for the Finnish- speaking and Sami-speaking youths of the 
same age were only 13 per cent and 8 per cent. (Kivinen & Rinne 
1995:5,34.) 

Post-compulsory education, including universities, is' free of charge 
and funded mostly by public money. The Finnish use of resources for 
education is high in international comparison: in 1992 expenditure in 
education was 13.9 per cent of all public expenditure (OECD mean 12 
per cent) and in relation to GPD 7.9 per cent (OECD mean 6.1 per 
cent)(Hirvi 1996, 124). The economic recession was at least used to 
legitimise continuing cuts in education sector. The budget of the 
ministry of education has been cut by 13 per cent during the 1990s. 
Cuts in expenditure from 1990 to 1994 for comprehensive school were 
15 per cent, for senior secondary schools 25 per cent and for 
vocational institutions 23 per cent. Enrolment increased, however, in 
senior secondary schools 22 per cent and in vocational institutions 28 
per cent respectively. (Hirvi 1996, 65) Increasing class sizes and 
decreasing remedial teaching have been results, among others, of the 
cost-cutting programmes in the school level. Remedial teaching fell 
about 43 per cent between 1991 and 1994 (Jakku-Sihvonen & 
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Lindstrom 1996, 24). The decrease of special education between 
1988-95 was only 4 percent, but that hides the 63 per cent collapse of 
school and class-room type special education dedicated to the socially 
maladjusted pupils who have now mainly been placed in other special 
education settings (Virtanen & Ratilainen 1996, 57; cf. Hirvi 1996, 
68 ). 

Educational Discourse and Governance 

The changing coalitions in Finnish governance and governments have 
affected the field of education. This applies mostly to the stronger 
position of conservatives and their policy. The long period of co- 
operation in the field of educational policy on the government level 
between the Social Democrats and the Centre Party was left behind at 
the government-level in 1991, when Dr. Vilho Hirvi, representing the 
Conservative Party, became the head of National Board of Education 
(NBE). It was a sunset for the twenty-year tradition where a working 
class representative from the Social Democrat Party sat at the helm of 
National Board of Education, with the agrarian population 
representative from the Centre Party leading the Ministry of 
Education. As a confirmation of this historic change, Hirvi was 
elected in 1995 to the Chief Secretary of the Ministry of Education 
after the old 30-year period of Jaakko Numminen (Centre Party). Thus 
Hirvi had secured his permanent position as the key-note speaker of 
the field and as the leading officer of Finnish educational policy. His 
position is strongly strengthened by the fact that the Ministers of 
Education have also lately been appointed from the conservatives 
(Riitta Uosukainen; Olli-Pekka Heinonen). 

Although Hirvi himself has spoken about “historic change in 
Finnish educational policy” -- now quality instead of quantity — it is 
curious that at the discursive level there may be vast continuity. At 
least two intersecting features have been and still are typical to 
Finnish educational discourse. First, the Finnish educational discourse 
is very state centred. This means that the most authoritative speakers 
of the field have a still very strong state guarantee behind their 





statements -- mainly through their political, administrative or 
academic positions. Secondly, there has been and still is an 
astonishingly strong consensus in the Finnish educational discourse 
based on the unquestioned belief in education as an agent for social 
equality and as a fair pathway of upward mobility. The thesis of 
human capital still holds sway: investments in schooling are 
absolutely believed to increase national and personal wealth. 
Expansion of education is believed to lead to the rise of a meritocracy 
where people's status would be decided rather by their ability and 
effort than by their birth or inherited privilege. 

Public debates on education policy at least concerning the 
comprehensive school level have been quite rare in the 1990s. Only 
three major themes might be named (see Rinne & Vuorio-Lehti 1996). 
First, cuts in education were criticised; second, a long but not too hot 
debate focusing on dealing with gifted pupils in the school arouse; and 
third, a rather extensive discussion was based on a research report 
revealing the strong social inheritage still prevailing in Finnish 
educational system (Kivinen & Rinne 1995:5). 

At least three main features characterise the latest public debates 
(see Rinne & Vuorio-Lehti 1996). First, they have been very abstract 
and, at least partly due to this, "non-political" in a sense that 
traditional political divisions seem to work no more. Secondly, there is 
still no conflict but undivided consensus regarding equality as one of 
the main goals of education policy. No authoritarian speaker dares 
openly to defend pursuits to increase inequality in the educational 
system. Equality has been a standing theme and value both in 
government policy documents and texts of the key-note speakers of 
the field. Thirdly, there is a wear paradox: even the deep economic 
recession has not eroded the belief in education, at least among the 
decision-makers and planners of educational policy. They envisage 
two-thirds of the age group attaining a higher education degree which 
would enable the country to compete with Japan and the US as one of 
the most highly educated countries of "universal higher education" in 
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the world. (Committee Report 1990; Government ... 1990; cf. Hirvi 
1996) 

In 1991 the government issued the new development plan for 
educational policy for the years 1991-96. The slogan rhetoric was 
changed, now being "quality, flexibility, internationalisation, life-long 
learning, individuality, efficiency and accountability". The next plan 
for the years 1996-99 did not change the focus much. "Creating 
prerequisites for internationalisation, rising productivity, delegating 
decision-making power, structural development of the educational 
system, increasing flexibility and emphasising individuality and 
optionality" were the main means for reaching the goals. These 
interpretations of the central policy documents referred to above were 
made by Hirvi in his manifestation titled "Change of Pace in 
Education — Finnish Educational Policy in the 1990s" (1996, 49-50). 
Though a more thorough discourse analysis remains to be done, one 
could easily find in the new visions a curious two-storiedness. On the 
first floor there is quite acceptable overview of the situation of the 
Finnish educational system in general. The discourse of these sunny 
saloons is filled by positive goals and pursuits flavoured with all the 
best wishes that modem educational rhetoric may treat, not least, e.g., 
thematics of equality. But in the basement there is a quite distinctive 
"sub-discourse" dedicated to real-world governance and management. 
The vocabulary of this sub-discourse comes directly and openly from 
the business community. In this earthy basement Hirvi speaks for 
results and quality management, commitment to innovations, 
efficiency and accountability, for enterpreneurship, customers, 
products and result units, for purchase services, vouchers, 
commodification (of education as a public good to a private good), 
internal and external marketisation etc. This sub-discourse is totally 
"economised". 

It is fair to state that since the establishment of the comprehensive 
school system in the 1970s governance has been very centralised up to 
the mid '80s when a slight decentralisation process began to take 
place. Only during the '90s decentralisation of steering policy was 





realised. In the '80s concepts of administrative and norm steering were 
replaced by goal steering but the full blooming of the more developed 
variants such as steering by results/output and most recently by quality 
and for ranking took place only after 1991. In the following we will 
first characterise some new principles of governance, then its new 
mechanisms and finally various pedagogical effects or trends of this 
new governance. 

One could crystallise principles of new governance in Finland by 
saying that it entails decentralisation by resources, law and curriculum 
which were to be replaced by the centralised evaluation and 
establishment of educational (semi- or quasi-) market (cf. Lundgren 
1991; 1993; Varmola 1996; Syrjalainen 1997). The focus of steering 
changed from processes of schooling to results and outputs of it. It has 
been also called moving "from norm steering to information steering". 
(Hirvi 1996, 56, 87, 88) The new leadership of the NBE wished to 
change the character of their machinery, formally following the 
Swedish model, from an administrative, governmental and steering 
organisation to an expert service organisation and to an evaluative 
organisation. It was mooted to be renamed the "Development Centre 
of Education" [Opetuksen kehittamiskeskus]. The idea did not 
succeed, however, for party political reasons. Thus the new NBE still 
holds various administrative tasks. Also, its staff is still nearly 
completely made up of former educational civil servants accompanied 
by just a few researchers. ■» «- 

The main mechanisms -of new ., governance might be seen as 
marketization, evaluation and resource allocation. The most radical 
practice already experimented with in many cities has been the 
parents' free school choice at the comprehensive level. Here we have 
also the first empirical evidence of the new school segregation 
(Hirvenoja 1998; Koivukoski 1997). 
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* Source: 

Helsinki: Koivukoski 1997, liite 1. 

Whole population in age of 30*59 in the whole country: Statistical Yearbook of Finland 1996, 95; 
Unemployed on average in cities in question year 1995; Statistical Yearbook of Finland 1996, 54-70 



Figure 7. Occupational status of parents whose child begins his/her 1. grade in 
another school than in the nearest one, related to the whole population 
(Hirvenoja 1998; see also Koivukoski 1997) 

The tendency is clear. In the bigger cities, every tenth of primary 
school beginners and every fourth of those moving to the lower 
secondary school (seventh graders) chosen another school than the 
nearest one. From those first-graders choosing not their nearest 
school, 35 per cent were from upper-level employee (their percentage 
of the population being 13 per cent) while the respective figures of the 
working-class parents was 10 per cent (22 per cent of the population). 

Among those making this choice on the lower secondary level, the 
figure of upper-level employees was 26 per cent and of working-class 
14 per cent. In Helsinki, the gap between social classes was still 
clearly broader among school beginners (39 percent vs. 12 percent) 
and narrower among secondary beginners (32 per cent vs. 12 percent). 
(See figures 7 and 8). This evidence fits well with British findings by 
Stephen Ball et al (e.g. 1992) according to which in urban areas at 
least, the educational market is biased in terms of parents' social 
position and cultural resources. The school law in progress will open 
the parents' free choice for all the country though it will be effective 



mainly in urban areas because in rural areas there are simply few 
alternatives. The selective effect was strengthened in many schools, 
especially in lower secondary level, by entrance examinations for the 
candidates from other school districts. This will also encourage further 
the schools to create selective "school profiles" propagated by the 
NBE. 
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Figure 8. Occupational status of parents whose child begins another lower 
secondary school (7. grade) than in the nearest one, related to the whole 
population (Hirvenoja 1 998) 

Beside marketisation, centralised evaluation will replace the former 
control system. This will cut down the Finnish 130-year continuum of 
more and more sophisticated and exact articulations of what was to be 
taught by the teacher (Simola 1995). The former techniques, such as 
text books confirmed by the NBE, teaching subject based timetables 
and class-books were also abolished in the early 1990s. All this 
control was to be replaced by evaluation. Following again the Swedish 
model, the NBE is preparing "national test bank" and standardising the 
middle mark level in every subject of teaching. Finland is also eagerly 
participating in comparative evaluation and indicator developing 
projects organised by the OECD and other international instances. In 
addition to centralised evaluation, a whole spectrum of school-based 




"self-evaluation", "peer evaluation" and "evaluation systems" have 
been encouraged. It has been concluded that the main aim of 
schooling has turned from creation of the egalitarian individual citizen 
to the competing individual citizen (Koski & Nummenmaa 1995). 

The third basic governance mechanism is resource steering. 
According to Hirvi, main funding in future will be still based on the 
number of pupils but funding for projects and "by results" will be 
emphasised (Hirvi 1996, 125). The local and institutional instances 
will have more and more free rein in their decisions in resource 
distribution. This has meant already up to now that, due to the cuts in 
education, costs have fallen more dramatically in rural areas than in 
other parts of the country (Jakku-Sihvonen & Lindstrom 1996, 40). 
Municipalities, both urban and rural, have found a new means for 
cutbacks in laying off teachers. At the moment 60 municipalities, both 
rich and poor, are planning or effecting teacher lay-offs for one to four 
weeks. According to the leading Finnish newspaper (Helsingin 
Sanomat in 30.1.1998) Finland is the only EU country using this kind 
of means in cutting costs. Thus the real preferences revealed at the 
municipal level seem to be in deep contradiction with the optimistic 
future visions opened by the national educational policy. Schools are 
also heavily encouraged from the primary level on to look actively for 
sponsoring from the business community. 

There are also some obvious effects which the new governance 
may have in steering class-room teaching. The main call is for 
individualisation and emphasis on the responsibility of the individual 
pupil for his/her learning. The tools for that introduced by the national 
curriculum are "personal study plans and curricula" and optional 
subjects mainly in the lower secondary school. It is not clear how 
these ideas can be realised in ever larger class-sizes. There is, 
however, some evidence that these are used to free lower ability pupils 
from language studies and, in this way, lowering their standards, 
which will be documented in their graduation diplomas. The optional 
teaching subjects may now form a fifth part of the total classroom 
hours of the lower secondary pupil and vary from light hobbies to 
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extra courses in sciences. The option for comprehensive schools, both 
in primary and lower secondary level, is the possibility of replacing 
the year-class system with a system which would free the pupils to 
proceed at their own pace. If the "pupils-own-responsibility" of 
official discourse will replace the "ethos of caring", it means that it 
will be legitimate for a teacher to leave a pupil at risk to his/her own 
devices. 

Three Final Remarks 

In place of the concluding paragraph, we would like to pick up just 
three final remarks that popped up while we were scraping together 
this "draft of a draft to be redrafted". When comparing the cases in the 
EGSIE project, one possibility could be to make use of the 
classification of European welfare models. This means that each 
educational system and way of governance should be contextualised 
in wider and longer historical and socio-cultural frames. This would 
make us ask if there are liberal, corporative, social-democratic and 
peripherical welfare models, also including the field of educational 
politics and governance, and if so, are those models now on their way 
to become some kind of "European Union welfare model" and "EU 
educational policy model" and what could that in relation to the 
national states and their identity. One might also think that the 
historical problem of devaluation of educational degrees stays in the 
middle of the problem of integration and exclusion. These degrees 
give to their owners formal qualifications, status and social 
possibilities. In a meritocratic society, it is reasonable to ask if there 
could be defined a kind of "zero-line" of education which devides the 
minimum level of educational credentials necessary for social 
inclusion. Remaining below this point would mean a risk of being 
excluded. We might ask thus how and where this zero-line has been 
determined in different cases and models. 

One of the basic difficulties of the EGSIE project, at least . in the 
Finnish case, will undoubtedly be to find enough empirical evidence 
of fresh 1 990’s changes in social exclusion/integration for being 
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absolutely certain that the changes are effected by the implementation 
of new educational policy and new governance. This is because the 
radical changes in governance, policy, as well as the whole political 
climate and the way to act have just happened in a few recent years. 
The effects and consequences of these kind of changes come to be 
under even the clever researcher’s nose only in the long run. The 
diversification of the social-democratic comprehensive school is a 
very controversial and strong move in recent Finnish educational 
policy and governance. Because it is a brand new phenomenon, it is 
very important to analyse it in its comparative and historical relations. 
This new trend of segregation is not, of course, clearly articulated in in 
policy documents but it is, anyhow, becoming a crucial point. 

Our third note will refer to the notion of the hypothesis of "policy 
from behind" (EGSIE proposal, pp. 3 and 10). We want to remind the 
reader what we wrote about the "two-storied" character of the new 
conservative text in Hirvi s programmatic pamphlet about Finnish 
education policy in the 1990s. The "first floor discourse" was based on 
positive and abstract rhetoric on reform visions about creating faith in 
education, reforms and the future; while the "basement discourse" was 
cold-bloody market-driven economic discourse. The market discourse 
has an internal logic according to which the quality and power of the 
customer is equivalent with the currency validated in the field. 
Therefore — using Bourdieuan vocabulary -- a customer without 
symbolic capital accepted in the field -- whether economic, 
educational, cultural or social -- does not exist for the market. Only 
the solvent customer does. Then we might also understand the curious 
two-storiedness of restructuration discourse and governance, too, as 
politics where governance of education has become policy making in 
itself. It makes also understandable why "first floor" or policy 
discourses in different countries may be different while the 
"basement" or governance discourse is more similar. Though the 
differing nation contexts, the different welfare state traditions, the 
different cultural histories make distinctive discourses acceptable and 
perhaps inevitable in public rhetoric, there is no need to differentiate 



the governance discourse. Differing policy discourses may and 
perhaps have to be accompanied by rather similar governance 
discourses. 
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GERMANY 

The German Case 



Edwin Keiner 



The Historical Context 

From a historical point of view the 'p rocess of systematisation' of the 
German school system began with the establishment of modern 
educational institutions at the beginning of the nineteenth century 1 . 
Highly diverse regulations for particular institutions and school types 
were characteristic for the school system in the first half of the 19th 
century. The school system, especially for school types above the 
primary level until the 1870s had similarities with the modem 
comprehensive school. After the middle of the nineteenth century, 
during the era of high industrialisation, population increase, 
urbanisation and high social mobility, the multifunctional, socially 
open character of the secondary school was replaced by a vertical 
differentiation of the school structure. Besides the traditional 
Gymnasien and Progymnasien, the newly articulated and hierarchic 
system of school types encompassed primary schools, upper primary 
and higher primary schools, with or without secondary transfer 
options, six-year Realschulen and nine-year Oberrealschulen without 
Latin, six-year Realprogymnasien, and nine-year Realgymnasien with 
extensive Latin (Appendix 1). 

During the phase of system emergence, an occupational 
differentiation developed that ran parallel to the differentiation of 
school types and their educational qualifications. The structural 
relationship established within the hierarchy of qualifications and 
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occupational ranks can be analysed as a precondition of social 
reproduction. Characteristics are: 



• a high degree of institutionalisation in all parts of the system 

• a rigorous coupling of the various levels of the socio- 
occupational structure of the secondary and university-level- 
courses and qualifications 

• an increasing differentiation and codification of internally 
homogeneous educational options, and 

• an ever more complex rationalisation and legitimation of school 
types, and of the relationships among them, in educational 
theory. 

Educational theory, especially during the Weimar Republic, also 
presented programmatic alternatives. E.g. the concept of 
Einheitsschule or other educational reform concepts attempted to 
avoid the rigid social selectivity of the traditional school system. 
Alternative concepts were often favoured by primary school teachers 
who expected that their social and professional status could be raised 
and a unified teacher profession comprising all teacher categories 
could be established. However, these concepts remained merely as 
concepts or were realised only as singular, often private projects. 

During the National Socialist dictatorship, the education system 
played an important role in introducing and enforcing the Nazi 
ideology and, according to this ideology, in systematically excluding 
segments of the society from education. However, the basic 
hierarchical structure of the education system was not changed 
substantially. 



1 The paragraphs with regard to the 19 th century are drawn from Muller 1989, pp. 18-24. 
For detailed data and informative analyses of the development of the education system 
in Germany cf. Muller & Zymek 1987. 
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After the Second World War 2 the Western Allies, especially the 
Americans, tried to establish a democratic, more comprehensive 
school structure. They failed. In spite of new democratically oriented 
curricula and minor modifications, the traditional hierarchical 
structure of the German education system was re-established. In 
eastern Germany, the former GDR, this structure was replaced by a 
comprehensive school system (Appendix 2 shows the school system 
in the GDR at the end of the 1980s). 

The resistance in West Germany against reform seemed to change 
in the 1960s and 1970s, when educational reform movements affected 
the German education debates. Critics of the traditional, socially 
selective Klassenschulsystem and its reproductive effects were 
engaged in fighting for human rights, free access to education, and 
equal chances for all children. Initiatives and experiences from other 
European countries, especially from Sweden and the UK, led to the 
option - primarily supported by the Social Democrats - to introduce a 
comprehensive school system in Germany, as well. It was neither due 
to the federal structure of educational policy and administration in 
Germany, nor to the education law (especially with regard to the right 
of parents to choose a particular kind of secondary school) 
exclusively, that this reform failed 3 . 

On the one hand, the consequences of the education reform in 
Germany (as in other countries) were expansion and modernisation. 
The participation of all social strata in education expanded; the 
disadvantages for female students were reduced; the time span 
students spent within a more differentiated school system were 
increased. Parallel to school pedagogy, other education branches, e.g. 
social pedagogy, adult education, vocational education etc., grew. 



2 For a recent comparative analysis of the development of European school systems since 
the Second World War cf. Zymek (forthcoming, 1998). For the history of the school 
system in the GDR see Zymek 1997. 

3 For an informative analysis of an insider cf. Friedeburg (1994). Friedeburg is sociologist 
and had been an outstanding person and minister of education and cultural affairs in 
Hesse during the reform period 
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Finally, educational research and the peculiar German 
Erziehungswissenschaft expanded rapidly 4 . 

On the other hand, however, the selectivity of the transfer to the 
secondary school system as well as the social reproduction function of 
the education system did not change substantially 5 . 

Finally, and this is characteristic for the reorganised German school 
structure after the educational reform era, the comprehensive school 
could not replace the traditional three-fold school system. It was (and 
is) added as a fourth option 6 . The self-description of these schools as 
socially integrating schools rarely meets the reality, because the 
parents of pupils with an expected high achievement choose the 
traditional, selective tracks. 

“The expansion of the school system has brought about an 
increasing number of higher qualified school leavers, but ... it has not 
been accompanied by a similar increase of adequate jobs. The policy 
for equal opportunities was necessarily to end in a great 
disappointment of the generation leaving the expanded institutions of 
secondary and higher education ever since the eighties. 44 (Zymek 
1998). Now the convertibility of 'cultural capital' seems to be 
decreasing rapidly. Nevertheless, more qualified graduates still have 
better opportunities to find employment, but, at the same time, these 
better opportunities minimise the opportunities of less qualified 
people. This relationship influences the parental choice of high grade 
school tracks. It has as a result that the Hauptschule, the kind of 
school with the lowest grade for leaving compulsory education, is 



4 Cf. Baumert & Roeder 1990, Schriewer & Keiner 1992, 1993; Keiner (1998, 
forthcoming) 

5 Cf. Keiner & Pereyra (1998, forthcoming). Regarding social inequality and reproduction 
cf. e.g. Blossfeld & Shavit (1993), Shavit & Blossfeld (Eds.) (1993), Leschinsky & 
Mayer (Eds.) (1990) Kohler (1992), Friedeburg (1997), Henz & Maas (1995). For a 
methodological note on data and categories used for reproduction analyses cf. Muller & 
Haun (1994) and Schimpl-Neimanns & Liittinger (1993). Lundgreen, Kraul & Ditt 
(1988) present an excellent analysis about the effects of the education system on social 
reproduction in the course of the 19 th century. Recent chances of functions of the 
education system from social reproduction to individualisation and life-style-cultivation 
are discussed by Liiders (1997). 

6 Cf. Leschinsky & Mayer (Eds.) 1990 about' the effects of the comprehensive school 
system. 



losing students or is attended mainly by students belonging to various 
underprivileged minorities, while the other pole, the universities, are 
overcrowded. 

Description of the education system in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 7 

Education in Germany is governed, administrated and organised by 
the Lander. At the state level the 'Standing Conference of the 
Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs of the Lander in the 
Federal Republic of Germany' integrates the education policy of the 
particular federal units. 

The basic structure of the educational system in Germany is 
presented in Appendix 3 and the respective annotations. 

Attendance at public sector primary and secondary schools is free 
of charge. The share of private schools, mainly denominational 
schools, is relatively low. However, a tendency to a rising 
'privatisation' of the school system can be observed (Hurrelmann 
1995a, 1995b). 

As a rule, compulsory schooling for all children in Germany 
commences at the age of six. The start of school attendance depends 
on the adequate level of development of the child in favour of a 
medical examination, and an enrolment test may be carried out. 

Children are usually required to attend for 12 years, the first nine of 
which must be full-time (the first 10 in Berlin, Brandenburg, Bremen 
and North-Rhine/Westphalia), the last 3 of which may optionally be 
part-time unless the children stay on in formal full-time education 
once they have completed these 9 or 10 years. 



7 Basic information about the education system is provided by the Standing Conference of 
the Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs of the Lander in the Federal Republic of 
Germany: The Education System in the Federal Republic of Germany. Information 
Dossier for the Education Information Network in the European Union. Bonn: KMK 
1994 (a revised version will be published at the end of 1998) 
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Primary school 

On reaching school age, pupils begin their education at a primary 
school ( Grundschule ) which consists of 4 grades (the first six grades 
in Berlin and Brandenburg). 

Pupils at the primary school are normally taught in classes 
according to age. In the first two grades, most lessons are taught by 
one staff member, the class teacher. From grade three onwards the 
children normally keep their class teacher, but increasingly encounter 
subject teachers. In the first two grades of the primary school the 
assessment of each child takes the form of a report describing in detail 
a pupil's progress, strengths, and weaknesses in the different fields of 
learning. At the end of the second grade -sometimes later- the children 
get their first certificates with marks. As a rule, the progression to the 
next grade or the repeating of one grade depends on the pupil's level 
of performance appropriate to their age group. The primary school is 
intended to qualify for secondary schools, so the results of its 
attendance are decisive for the choice of school career. 

Secondary school 

Following the primary school the organisation of the secondary school 
system (grades 5 to 12/13) in the Lander is characterised by division 
into the various educational paths with their respective leaving 
certificates and qualifications of which different school types are 
responsible. The following types of school exist in the majority of the 
Lander: 

Hauptschule 

Realschule 

Gymnasium 

Gesamtschule 

and in some Lander, 

Mittelschule 
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Regelschule 

Sekundarschule 

Secondary education may be general, general and vocational, or 
mainly vocational education. 

Secondary education is used to refer to grades 5 to 10 or grades 7 
to 10 (lower secondary educations) and to all courses building directly 
on these grades (upper secondary education). 

The Hauptschule comprises grades 5 to 9 and the Realschule 
normally covers grades 5 to 10. Both of these kinds of schools offer a 
general secondary education, the Realschule extending beyond that 
provided in the Hauptschule. At the end of the lower secondary level 
( Hauptschulabschluji / Realschulabschlufi) exists the possibility of 
continuing one's education at the upper secondary level. 

The Gymnasium normally covers grades 5 to 13 and it provides an 
intensified general secondary education. Pupils who are successful at 
the “Abitur“ examination at the end of school receive a certificate 
entitling them to process to higher education (. allgemeine 
Hochschulreife). 

Apart from Hauptschule , Realschule and Gymnasium , all Lander 
have comprehensive schools (Gesamtschulen) which exist in the 
majority of the Lander as a standard school type besides others; in 
some Lander they are run as a special kind of school, a special form 
combining different school types, or a pilot project. 

Since the 1991/1992 school year some Lander have introduced new 
types of schools in which the courses are available at the Hauptschule 
and the Realschule level. Depending on the Land they are called 
Mittelschule, Sekundarschule or Regelschule. 

Grades 5 and 6 at all secondary schools can also serve the purpose 
of orientation (Orientierungsstufe) in which the choice of schools is 
left open until the end of grade 6. For pupils who are unable to attend 
an ordinary school on account of a mental or physical disability, 
special schools (Sonderschulen) have been set up within the 
organisational framework of general and vocational education. 
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Alongside secondary schools providing a general education, most 
Lander maintain various types of vocational school beginning with the 
10th grade: 

Berufsschule 

Berufsfachschule 

Berufsaufbauschule 

Fachoberschule 

Berufliches Gymnasium/ Fachgymnasium 
Fachschule 



Vocational school 8 

Vocational schools in Germany are part of the so-called secondary 
stage the educational system provides for students attending school 
from the tenth to the thirteenth school year. Thus belonging to the 
upper level of the educational system vocational schools are divided 
into a compulsory and a voluntary sector. 

The compulsory sector contains the Berufsschule, a part time 
school run by the state, but nevertheless co-ordinated with the work 
related apprenticeship in companies, which has a strong tradition in 
Germany. Although controlled and regulated by corporate institutions 
of trade and industry apprenticeships offering companies are obliged 
to let their apprentices go to school once or even twice a week. They 
are also obliged to train the apprentices on the base of apprenticeship 
schemes, which are developed and issued by the federal government. 
The schemes have to be worked out through a complex procedure of 
negotiation and co-ordination which representatives of companies and 
cooperations are involved in. That means that companies bear 
obligations and have to accept mechanisms of control in two 
directions: the one of the school system (Berufsschule), which is run 
by the government of the Lander and the one of apprenticeship, whose 
regulation is located at the level of the federal government. Young 
people who are not successful in getting an apprenticeship are obliged 



to go to school until they are eighteen years old. They have to attend 
special courses which the Berufsschule has to set up for them. 

The voluntary sector of the vocational schools offer full time 
vocational education in those fields which are not covered by 
apprenticeship schemes. The sector also includes school types which 
prepare students for the university and function as vocational oriented 
Gymnasium. 

There are many problems resulting from this structure of the 
vocational school system. Teachers have to work with an extremely 
heterogeneous population of students from illiterate people, 
immigrants, school dropouts via fastidious classes of e.g. bank 
apprentices up to students, who are going to pass an economically or 
technically oriented Abitur exam. Conflicts result also from the 
company's obligation referring to the part time school (. Berufsschule ). 
A lot of companies do not accept the quality of this school. Via 
corporatism they attempt to influence educational policy wanting to 
cut back school time and to decrease the importance of public school 
sector. 

Tertiary education 

In 1991 there were a total of 315 state and state-recognised higher 
education institution ( Staatlich anerkannte Hochschulen) spread 
throughout Germany and comprising the following types: 

• universities, technical universities, comprehensive universities, 
institutions of higher education offering specific university-level 
courses and teacher training colleges; 

• colleges of art and music; 

• Fachhochschulen offering degree programmes in public 
administration. 



Many thanks to Klaus Harney who prepared this short description. 



Institutions of higher education are bodies incorporated under public 
law. They have the right of self-administration within the framework 
of legal provisions and they are at the same time public institutions 
maintained by the Lander- so they are public law bodies and state 
institutions at the same time. 



Germany (west) and Germany (east) 

Since German unification in 1990 it has become a prime concern of 
education policy to bring together the eleven old and five new Lander. 
Beside some peculiarities the educational system of Germany (west) 
was transferred to Germany (east). However, it took several years 
after the unification until the public debates of education was 
perceived as an instrument to integrate and subordinate the real 
socialism of the former GDR, to the logic of the western capitalistic 
system and to contribute to bridging the gaps between the west and the 
east 9 . Education became a matter of public debate in a time of 
aggravating restrictions and circumstances continuing until now. 
Under these circumstances one could interpret in certain respects the 
former GDR and the process of reorganising the educational system as 
a laboratory, as an experimental field to test the unknown effects of 
the new logic of competition, deregulation and 'autonomy' within an 
education market 10 . 

Therefore, one has to take into account that there is not one case, 
but at least two German cases. 



9 Referring to a functionalistic perspective it is an open question whether the 
‘normalisation’ of education, its importance for the construction of individual 
biographies and careers and its dissemination into nearly all branches of social life leads 
to the consequence that education tends to lose its reformative emphasis and its function 
for (rhetorically) organising, legitimising and accompanying processes of social 
transformation. A document about the continuity of normal, regular educational 
planning with much statistical information after the unification is Klemm; Bottcher & 
Weegen 1992. 

10 As one example: The public organized and funded educational research in Western 
Germany found its counterpart in Eastern Germany - parallel to the process of breaking 
down the research structures of the former GDR - as an increasingly private enterprise. 
(Thomas 1995) 
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I will point to some differences that are relevant to understand the 
difficulties of ’integration or exclusion’ with respect to the current 
social and political situation. The data presented in the following are 
primarily taken from the official statistics. 



Education , experience and value orientation 

When comparing school attendance or participation in the labour 
market before the unification one can find significant differences 
between West Germany and East Germany. They indicate still 
remaining differences with regard to the social space in which young 
people grow up after compulsory education. Whereas in the FRG 
more than one third of the 16-25 age cohort attend educational 
institutions not closely linked to the labour market, the respective 
share amounts to only 19% in the GDR. Participation in the labour 
market shows an inverse picture. 

Table 1. Attendance to school or to labour market for 16-25 age cohort 

(1989/1990) (Not counting vocational education). 





FRG 


GDR 


School/students 


34% 


19% 


Labour Market/employed 


40% 


58% 



Such differences could be a reason for different value orientations that 
were intensively investigated during the last few years. As an 
example: results of a survey show that west-elites prefer individual 
freedom and self-development as social values whereas east-elites 
plead for social fairness and financial security (Biirklin & Rebenstorf 
1997). However, there are some indicators, that the ’value gap’ will be 
closed soon (Meulemann 1995). 



Demography 

During the current school year 1997/98 more than 10.1 million 
students attend the general school system in Germany - a small 
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increase of 0.6 percent (compared with the former year). Whereas in 
Germany (west) one finds an increase of 1.7 %, the respective amount 
in Germany (east) is -3.0%. This decrease mainly is due to the decline 
in the birth rate in eastern Germany since the beginning of the 1990s. 
In combination with the fact that eastern Germany is not very densely 
populated, this decline causes problems with regard to the supply of 
schools. (Fickermann & Weishaupt 1997) The underprivileged 
educational situation of students from rural areas, almost abolished 
through the educational reform and expansion in the 1960s and 1970s 
(Henz & Maas 1995), seem to come back. i 



Unemployment 

The official rate of unemployment in Germany (January 1998) 
amounts to 4,823,000 people, i.e. 12.6%. However, whereas in 
western Germany the rate is 10.5%, in the former GDR it is nearly 
twice the amount, i.e. 20.1%, with a high proportion of women. This 
share would be much higher if one were to take into account the 
statistical procedures of converting exclusion into inclusion. The 
'hidden unemployment' is covered up through job-related training and 
educational programs and state funded work programs. The offer to 
enter the educational system as an unemployed person - relatively 
independent from age and biography - i.e. being included, means, at 
the same time, the exclusion from the labour market. The cost of the 
loose and flexible coupling between the education and the economic 
system goes to the individual - especially in the eastern part of 
Germany, where community, solidarity and collectivism had been the 
core values of the socialistic state. 



School finance 

Looking at the expenditure per student (1995) one can find a lower 
rate in the eastern Lander compared with the western Lander. Whereas 
in Germany (west) the expenditure per student for all types of schools 
amounts to an average of about 8,800 DM (it ranges from 1 1,1.00 DM 
in Hamburg to 8,000 in North-Rhine/Westfalia), the expenditure is in 
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Germany (east) only about 7,100 DM (ranging from 6,600 DM in 
Brandenburg to 7,700 DM in Thuringia). In Germany as a whole 
relatively small expenditures per student fall to primary education 
(6,600 DM) and to vocational education (3,900 DM). The 
expenditures for a student belonging to the upper secondary school 
level 11 , however, amount to about 10,800 DM. A maximum of 19,900 
DM falls to the share of special schools for disabled children. The 
main share of these variations is due to differences of the teacher’s 
salary and of the duties of different teacher categories. 

Nevertheless, it should be questioned why so little financing is 
available for primary education although it has a crucial function for 
social reproduction (Blossfeld & Shavit 1993; Leschinsky & Mayer 
1990; Kohler 1992) and for the chance for individuals to transcend the 
'zero-line of marginalization' (Rinne & Kivirauma 1997) 12 . 

New Education as a discursive problem 

For the past four or five years, in the context of the increase in public 
expenditures, increasing unemployment and the crisis of the welfare 
state education have became a matter of debate in public and 
educational research. These debates - sometimes informed by 
empirical findings - not only comprise the school system but also non- 
school, outdoor education, e.g. social work, adult education, training 
programs, etc. Here I restrict the outline to the school. 

Within the broad range of subjects covered by 'school 
improvement' the topic 'school autonomy' was of great importance 
(Daschner, Rolff & Stryck 1995; Schlomerkemper 1997; Fischer & 
Rolff 1997; Rittelmeyer 1997). Intensive debates about school 
autonomy (with some reflection on international discussions) in 
Germany are a very recent phenomenon. They started in 1993 



!! Gymnasien, integrative comprehensive schools, Fachschulen, Berufsfachschulen and 
Fachgymnasien. 

12 Often one can find statements regarding school effectiveness that give lack of money as 
a reason for the current weakness of the education system, e.g.: the educational 
expenditure relative to the GDP decreased from 5.5% in 1975 to 4.7% in 1995. For a 
counterstatement cf. WeiB 1997c; Mortimore 1997 or Wild 1997 and his slogan: ‘Not 
more money for reform, but more reform for the money!’ 
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(Magostiu-Schweizerhof 1996) and are meanwhile related to other 
newly introduced topics such as 'regionalisation', ’deregulation', 
'school profile', quality, effectivity, competition, evaluation 
etc 13 . These debates reflect the struggle for the political power of 
defining the education system of the future between pedagogical, 
welfare-oriented positions on the one hand and neo-conservative and 
neo-liberal orientations in policy, economy and - in some respects - in 
educational administration on the other (Radtke 1997 and, for a 
critical reply, Maritzen 1997, cf. also Recum 1997; Nieke 1993 and 
Meyer 1996 regarding the USA) 14 . It is important to note that the 
discussion does not split according to political parties, but rather tends 
to cross the political borders. One motive for establishing school 
autonomy is related to purposes of rentability, saving public 
expenditures 15 , and relieving administrative complexity 16 . The other, 
welfare-oriented motive aims at introducing and supporting new 
reform initiatives and movements, possibly in order to transform the 
disappointments of the effects of the recent reform era into new hopes 
for equal chances and opportunities, for realisation of constitutional 
rights, for social justice, and for inclusion rather than for selectivity 



13 As noted above with regard to school finance, primary level is relatively poorly 
financed. Considering the debates about new mechanism of governance and direction 
one can find a similar phenomenon. They primarily focus on secondary, especially the 
upper secondary level of school and higher levels (including adult education, social 
pedagogy, outdoor education etc.). Especially in the former GDR this focus seems to 
counterbalance the disappointments with the welfare state with the hopes of getting 
included into the labour market via inclusion into the ‘education market’. 

14 ‘Regionalisation’ indicates similar ambivalencies and contradicting connotations. On 
the one hand the term is used as a concept of deregulation and de-centralization in order 
to improve efficiency, on the other hand, and in the context of education and social 
welfare, as an instrument to intensify the effects of neighbourhood and social 
commitment in order to avoid social exclusion. 

15 The difficulties of followers of the ‘marketisation’ to justify the efficiency and 
advantages of this concept empirically are analysed by Weift 1993. 

16 ‘Autonomy’ in this sense seems to be a more rhethorical phrase, as educational 
administration e.g. tends to raise the student-teacher relationship, the teacher 
responsibilities, the local administration complexity etc., and thereby taking away the 
preconditions of being able to realize the rhethoric. Subsequently this process could 
lead to converting the expected pedagogical rationality into a bureaucratic one and into 
a question of distributing financial shortage, (cf. Bottcher; Weishaupt & WeiB 1997b, 
P-13) 
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and exclusion. If inclusion and exclusion becomes a subject of 
discussion, not the economists, but the representatives of the welfare- 
oriented motives warn of the social risks of school autonomy and 
deregulation, and of differentiation without integration. (From a 
perspective of social and welfare policy: Preuss-Lausitz 1997; from a 
teacher perspective: Bottcher 1995, p. 59; looking at constitutional 
rights: Avenarius 1995, p. 265, with regard to education policy and 
direction: Reccum 1997, p. 79, and to minorities: Friedeburg 1997). 
After a long period of neglect recent publications, supported by the 
teachers union, the Gewerkschaft Erziehung und Wissenschaft (GEW), 
rediscover the economy of education. They try to balance the 
conflicting orientations, motives, values, and aims in order to assist 
education and economy in alleviating their manifold problems 
together. (Bottcher; Weishaupt & WeiB 1997a). 

However, the chances for solving the problems of a 'new education' 
depend on the functions which educational systems have to fulfil for 
social coherence, as well as on the degrees of freedom that can be 
identified and used through pedagogical reform ideas. 

One crucial point for the problem of exclusion and inclusion in the 
German case is the transition from primary to secondary education, as 
parental choice for the latter school defines the educational track 
which a student will follow very early. Another crucial point comes at 
the conclusion of the compulsory school. It is the decision to either 
stay within the school system or to be excluded into the labour market 
- step by step within the dual, intersecting system of education and 
economy. Finally, the secondary school level as a whole seems to 
become a crucial space for the process of exclusion and inclusion. “In 
the future secondary schools and post secondary institutions probably 
will be not only a place of learning to achieve employment and social 
status. The majority of the schools, even the vocational training 
schools, will probably become more and more a refuge for those who 
can't find employment or for those who have lost employment and 
who want to get at least the status of a student hoping for a new 
engagement. 11 (Zymek 1 998) 
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Appendix 1 



Systematisation: the case of German secondary education 




Figure 1.3. Prussian boys' secondary institutions. 'IS32-IWI: the major types as 
percentages of all institutions (Detlef K. Muller. Datcnhandbuch :ur ■ dcutschcn 
Bilduneseeschichte (Gottingen, forthcoming)) 
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Abb. 1.2: Aufbau des Bildungssy. stems in der DDR Ende der 
80erJahre 
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Annotations 



Diagram of the basic structure of the education system. Lower secondary education (secondary level 0 is 
portrayed m line with the : dbtnbution of the school population in 1994 taken as a national average: Hauptsdude 
-5.6 o. Realsdude -6J c. Gymnasium 3l_5%. integrierte Gesamtsdude 9.CTc. Unlike the basic structure 
presented here, the provision of schools at secondary level I - with the exception of Sondersduden - varying in 
the different Lander includes: ' 



separate schools which prepare pupils for one of the three school-leaving qualifications, namely Haupt- 
schide , Realsdude or Gymnasium and offered in most Linder; 



unified schools which prepare pupils for any one of the three school-leaving qualifications. Hauptsdmle. 
Realsdude and Gymnasium are either united into a single administrative unit with pupils being streamed 
according to their i n te nded final qualification {Cooperative Gesamtsdude, Sdmlzentrum) or the three school 
types are united ad m i nis tratively and e du ca t ionally with pupils being taught in mixed-ability groups while 
setting is gradually phased in for some subjects {Integrierte Gesamtsdude); 



- unified schools which prepare pupils for one of two leaving certificates {Hauptsdmle and Realsdude) with 
various names in the different Under, such as ifinelsdmle (Sachsen), Regelsdude (Thmingcn), Sehm- 
darsdude (Sachsen-AnhalU Saarland), Integrierte Haupt- und Realsdude (Hamburg), Verbundene Haunt - 
und Realsdude (Hessen) and Regionale Schule (Rheiniaxxd-PfiUz). 



The ability of pupils to transfer between school types and the recognition of school-leaving qualifications is 
basically guaranteed if the preconditions agreed between the Under are fulfilled. The duration of full-time 
compulsory education (compulsory general education) is 9 years (10 years in four of the Under) and the 
subsequent period of part-time compulsory education (compulsory vocational education) is 3 vears. 



1 In some Under special types of transition from pre-school to primary education {Vorklassen, Sdtul- 
kindergarten) exist. In Berlin and Brandenburg the primary school comprises 6 grades. 

2 The disabled attend special forms of general-education and vocational school types (in some cases 
integrated with non-handicapped pupils) depending on the type of disability in question. Designation of 
schools varies according to the law of f 

3 Irrespective of school type, grades 5 and 6 constitute a phase of particular support, supervision and 
orientation with regard to the pupil’s future educational path and its particular focuses. In some Under, the 
orientation stage {Orienderungsstufe) is organized as a separate organisational unit independent of the 
standard school types. 

4 The provision of comprehensive schools {Gesamtsckulen) varies in accordance with the respective 
educational laws of the Under. 

5 The general education qualifications that may be obtained after grades 9 and 10 cany particular 
designations in some Under. These certificates can also be obtained in evening classes 

6 Admission to the Gymnasiale Oberzmfe requires a formal entrance qualification, which can generally be 
obtained after grade 10. Sachsen- Anhalt and Thiiringen have ruled that the formal entrance qualification can 
be awarded after grade 9 at the Gymnasium . The AUgemeine Hochsdmlrdfe can generally be obtained after 
the successful completion of 13 school years. Le. consecutive grades. In four Under (Sachsen. Sachscn- 
Anhalt. Thuringcn, Mecklenburg-Vorpommern) the AUgememe Hochsdmlreife can. fur a transitional period, 
be acquired after 12 years of schooling. 

7 The Fachobcrschdc is a school type lasting two years (11th and 12th grades) which takes pupils who have 
completed the Realsdude and which qualifies them for higher education Fachhochschulreife. Pupils who 
have successfully completed the Realsdude and have been through initial vocational training can also enter 
the Fachobendude directly in the 12th grade. Alternative routes for acquiring the Fadutchsdudreife arc 
c.g. the Derufsfachsdudc and Fachschule. 




S Full-time vocational schools differing in terms of entrance requirements, duration and leaving ccrtificates. 
Certain two-year BerufsfadtschuUm requiring a Rualschuie certificate for admission lead to a state- 
recognized examination as technical assistant- One-year courses at Berufsfachsdudtn offer basic vocational 
training. 

9 Extension courses are offered to enable- pupils to acquire qualifications equivalent to the Hauptschule and 
Rcalsdmle leaving certificates. 

10 FachsdtuUn are schools at the tipper level of secondary education offering courses of between t and 3 
years duration. 

1 1 Including institutions of higher education offering courses in particular disciplines at university' level (e.g 
theology, philosophy, medicine, administration science, sport). 



Glossary 

ABENDGYMNASIUM: General secondary night school for employed adults providing university entrance 
qualification. 

ALLGEMHNE HOCHSCHULREtFE' Qualification obtained as a rale by taking a final examination (Abinu-- 
prOfunp) after 13 years of schooling, including upper secondary education, normally at a Gymnasium. The holder 
has in general the right to study at all institutions of higher education without restrictions with regard to subject 
areas. 

BERUFUCHES GYMNASIUM: Upper level of the Gymnasium with a career-oriented or technical bias (grades 
1 1 to 13) which leads to a general university entrance qualification. Career oriented -subject areas and focuses 
such as economics and engineering arc added to the subjects otherwise available at the general education 
Gymnasium. 

BERUFSFACHSCHUIE Full-time vocational school at the upper level of secondary education that prepares 
students for jobs or provides them with vocational training promoting at the same time general education. 
Depending on the objective of training, the requirements for admission ( Hauptschule or Realschulc certificate) 
and the period of training vary from 1 year to 3 years. 

BERUFSGRUND BILDUNCSJAHR: Basic vocational training year as the first stage of vocational training either 
in a full-time school or in the cooperative form of part-time school and on-the-job training (dual system). 

BERUFSSCHULE Part-time vocational school at the upper level of secondary education providing general and 
vocational education for pupils in initial vocational training, special attention is paid to the requirements of 
training in the dual system (part-time school and on-the-job training). 

FACHHOCHSCHULE Institution of higher education offering degree programmes, particularly in engineering, 
economics, administration, social work, agriculture and design. The preparation for employment on the basis of 
appiications-oricmcd teaching and research is the specific training purpose of the Fachhochschulen. 

FACHO BERSCHULE Technical secondary school (grades 1 1 to 12) spe ci alizi n g in various areas and providing 
access to Fachhochschulen. 

FACHSCHULE Technical school providing advanced vocational training 

GEfsAMTHOCHSCHULE-UNP/ERSITAT: Institution of higher education existing in two Under combining 
functions of the universities, Fachhochschulen and, in some cases, colleges of art and music. The institution 
offers, courses of study of varying duration and leading to different degrees. 



GREECE 

Crisis and Reform in Greek Education: The 
Modem Greek Sisyphus 



Andreas M. Kazamias with the assistance of Yiannis 
Roussakis 



I. Introduction 

Perceived crises and concomitant efforts at reform and reconstruction 
have marked the post World War II history of Greek education. Each 
reform effort, or "episode", claimed to be different and 
comprehensive, and in some respects, it was, in that (a) each had some 
specific and differentiating reform emphases or thrusts, and (b) it was 
forged in particular historical socio-political, economic and cultural 
contexts, by a historically situated constellation of forces, to serve 
particular educational and political ends. At the same time, there was 
an amazing "continuity" in the major characteristics of the reform 
plans, as well as an ideological convergence rather than divergence, 
despite the Right, Center, or Left political alignments that sponsored 
them. Moreover, all reform efforts were conceptualized, initiated and 
sought to be implemented by essentially the same state apparatuses, 
mainly at the central level of government. 

Educational reform in Greece, always a hot political issue, can be 
conceptually and ideologically envisaged as a variation of what Andre 
Gorz has called "reformist reform," in contrast to "radical" or 
"structural reform" (Gorz, 1964), and the reform movement as 
"educational reformism." Its main thrusts have been the 
"democratization" and "modernization" of what was believed to be an 
anachronistic and deficient educational system, one that was 
excessively centralized and bureaucratized, economically inefficient, 
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socially exclusive and inequitable and pedagogically authoritarian. 
This reformist educational orientation has acquired greater salience in 
the 1990's, partly as a consequence of Greece's commitment to the 
new European ideal and the construction of a new European space that 
this ideal has entailed. As the Minister of National Education and 
Religions put it in a prefatory note to the publication of the current 
measures, entitle Education 2000 - For a Paideia of Open Horizons: 
"Our aim is, in the years to come, to construct an educational system 
that is modem and of higher quality , one that will provide wider 
educational choices for all citizens, irrespective of age, and ,at the 
same time, will be capable of laying the foundation for the progress of 
Greek society and the development of the country." {Education 2000, 
1997, p.5). 

II. The Modem Greek Educational Trajectory: Historcal- 
Comparative Generations of Discourse, and Policies 

To understand the vicissitudes and travails of Greek educational 
reform and the current state of affairs in the Greek educational arena, 
one must cast a reflective glance at least three historical conjunctures 
in the development of the modem Greek "nation-state" and pari passu 
the modem Greek national system of education. For the modem Greek 
educational system and the modem Greek paideia have been 
constructed and developed in relation to the formation, and continued 
process of consolidation and modernization of the Greek nation-state. 
From its formation, after a revolutionary war against the Ottoman 
Empire in the second decade of the nineteenth century to the 
contemporary/current conjuncture, the Greek nation-state has been in 
a constant state of “crisis of legitimisation,” a state of affairs that has 
had important implications for the governance and the general 
orientation of the formal system of schooling. The three historical 
conjunctures, or what may be called "generations of discourse and 
policies," are: (a) The formative period, which spans the years of the 
era of the Enlightenment and the emergence of the European nation- 
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state in the 19th century, (b) the period, of consolidation (circa 1880- 
1930), which coincides with the era of European "liberal modernity," 
new industrialism, corporate capitalism, and in the case of the 
Balkans, of “esostrephic nationalism,” and (c) the contemporary epoch 
of what may be called Neo-European modernization. In view of the 
limited scope of this approach to the Greek case study, any inquiry 
into the nature and historical context of these periods/epochs. must 
necessarily be brief, truncated, and rather "epidermic." 

1. The Formative Period: The Challenge of Modernity : Within the 
general framework of the European Enlightenment-modernity project 
(cf. Jurgen Habermas), the Greek trajectory of the newly-formed State 
was characterized by highly centralized mechanisms of governance 
and a state steering stultifying bureaucracy, the so-called "bureaucratic 
phenomenon." In addition, the emergent state was also envisaged as a 
national, nationalistic and ethnocentric state, i.e., as a monocultural 
Greek nation-state. Furthermore, it is pertinent for our purposes to 
point out that the emerging Greek system of governance was vitiated 
by what is known as a clientelist political culture. 

The Greek educational system, as a mixture of institutions, as a 
magma of significations, and as an ideological mechanism, was 
constituted and developed in association with the construction and 
development of the Greek State. This, it should be remembered, was 
the case with other European educational systems (Green, 1990). 
Without exaggeration, one could say that in Greece: "As with the 
state, so with education, " and, "as with education, so with the state." 
Within such a structural political framework, the educational system 
itself, as constructed, became centralized, bureaucratized, controlled 
and controlling. But the viability of a national Greek state-a nation- 
state-in the context of European modernity entailed the construction 
not only of a national system of education but also of a Greek ethno- 
national culture. In this respect, the educational system, as Mouzelis 
points out, "was transformed into . an instrument of moulding a 
particular type of national identity and of altered orientations, 
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attachments and institutions from the local and regional levels to the 
national center." (Mouzelis, 1992). 



2. Stress and Consolidation: Toward a Modem National/State System 
and a Neo-Hellenic National Culture/Paideia: The nation-state 
building character of Greek education during the formative period of 
modem Greek national development in the 19th century, with 
"statization" as its main axis, was strengthened further during the 
subsequent century and a half. By the end of the 19th century (the 
period of the second historical conjuncture) Greece had developed 
into a constitutional monarchy (with a representative parliamentary 
government), but one that was still vitiated by strong patronage and 
clientelist political norms (Legg, 1977). But, in the face of new 
developments— endogenous and exogenous— the always rather unstable 
Modem Greek State found itself in a precarious situation; its viability 
and consolidation were in jeopardy. Geopolitically, Greece became 
embroiled first in a war with the Ottoman Empire and then in the 
Balkan and European imbroglio. Among other things, these 
encounters resulted in the redrawing of the country's geographical 
boundaries and the incorporation into its expanded sovereign territory 
of a large number of people with different ethno-cultural (in terms of 
ethnicity, religion and language) backgrounds. Internally, there were 
(a) a socio-political upheaval (the so-called Revolution of Goudi in 
1897) which resulted in the adumbration of a liberal bourgeois state, 
and (b) a neo-hellenic cultural revival, often referred to as “neo- 
hellenic enlightenment.” At the same time, it is important to note that 
Greece continued to be primarily an agricultural country (with a very 
small secondary/industrial sector and a comprador economy), one that 
was situated on the periphery of European capitalism and industrial 
modernization. 

The cultural revival, spanning the epistemes of literature, poetry 
and the newly-created “science” of ethnography ( laographia ), used 
demotike, the contested popular form of modem Greek as the 
linguistic form of writing and communication, instead of 
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katharevousa, a pure and somewhat ’’archaic” form of modem Greek 
which, after independence, was instituted as the official language of 
the state and of instruction in the schools. But this cultural revival had 
ethno-national and nation-building significations as well. Demoticism 
was more than a movement to establish the popular spoken form of 
modem Greek as the linguistic medium of literature and poetry and 
the medium of instruction in the schools. It also sought to construct a 
new ethno-national identity— a helleno-European identity with 
emphasis not so much on the classical Greek past as on the modem 
Greek culture. Hellenocentrism becomes a contested cultural arena. 
Inevitably education, i.e., the formal structure and content of 
schooling, and more broadly paideia also become contested arenas. 

Education and paideia are being “modernized,” but still within the 
Greek trajectory of the European national state and national culture 
Enlightenment/modemity project. Specifically: attempts are made to 
systematize the educational system along European hierarchical and 
class lines (cf. Muller, Ringer and Simon, 1987), while adhering to the 
literary humanistic Helleno-Christian canon for nation-building, 
national cohesion and national identity. Despite. the increasing cultural 
and ethnic diversity of the population, Greek education and paideia 
continue to be “monocultural” and highly “ethnocentric.” 

3. Coping with the Neo-European Modernity Kosmos : The Modem 
Greek Sisyphus: The third historical conjuncture of relevance to the 
Greek case is the period after the Second World War, particularly the 
years after the restoration of democratic government in 1974. It is a 
turbulent and complex historical epoch during which an economically 
devastated and politically unstable post-war European country, with 
entrenched traditional structural rigidities, cultural traits and 
mentalities, has sought to cope with the challenges posed by the newly 
constructed European politico-economic space, the “imagined” new 
Europe, or what we have elsewhere referred to as “Neo-European 
Modernity. ’’(Kazamias and Kassotakis, 1995). By the 1970s, there 
were indications that, despite its traditional political and cultural 
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’’pathologies,” Greece, according to one knowledgeable student of 
modem Greek society and politics, was well on its way toward 
entering the kosmos of the so-called First World of modernity. And by 
1981, the same writer continues, the entry of Greece into the European 
Economic Community (EEC), later known as the European Union 
(EU), “could legitimately be regarded as the crowning achievement of 
a longer-term process of socioeconomic and political modernization.” 
(Diamandouros, 1997). But this did not happen. For there were 
countervailing forces and a “darker” side to this promising trajectory, 
which has made and is making the road to “the neo-European 
modernity cosmos”, a Sisyphian uphill toil. One structural weakness 
that contributed to this bumpy- road to neo-European modernity has 
been the character of the modem Greek polity, namely, the state, the 
political culture, and the almost non-existent civil society . Here we 
refer to the overgrown, cumbersome, party-controlled, centralized and 
authoritarian state steering apparatuses of government, the continued 
clientelist political culture, and a weak civil society. Functioning 
within a clientelist polital culture, the Greek party-controlled state has 
dispensed benefits not necessarily on the basis of universalistic 
meritocratic criteria, hence excluding those who were not its “clients.” 
We witness here an exclusionary form of “democratic” citizenship. 

Turning from the polity to the economy, experts characterize the 
latter sector as being “chronically backward.” Compared to other 
countries of the Mediterranean periphery (e.g., Spain and Portugal), 
Greece, according to one such economic expert, “did not show 
comparable adjustment over the same period (through the 1980s and 
1990s).” Its rate of economic growth “remained lower and its inflation 
rate higher than that of both Mediterranean countries and the 
European average.” And, the same writer adds: “This delayed 
adjustment indicates a syndrome of economic malaise. ..it is 
nevertheless clear that Greece's condition of low growth and high 
inflation signals its disadvantages vis-a-vis its Mediterranean 
neighbours and its European partners. ’’(Thomadakis* 1997). 
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Paralleling the efforts to “adjust” to the architecture of the neo- 
European modernity kosmos, as it is being constructed, particularly in 
the last couple of decades of “Euro-optimism,” have been successive 
attempts at educational restructuring, at the modernization of the 
educational culture and at overall reform of the organization and the 
content of schooling. Since the 1 950's there have been several such 
reform “episodes,” as we choose to call them, the most serious being 
those of (a) 1964, under a the liberal Center Union government, (b) 
1976-77, under the neo-conservative New Democracy government, 
and (c) 1985, under the socialist government of PASOK. 

As noted in the introduction to this case study, the main conceptual 
axes of the post-war reform movement were: educational 

modernization and democratization, the main emphasis being on the 
“educational,” that is on school-centered or system-centered 
readjustments. Specific state-initiated reforms by the various 
governments, included, inter alia : (a) the reorganization of the formal 
structure of the school system (see Diagrams A and B), (b) the 
extension of free compulsory education from six to nine years, (c) the 
abolition of national examinations from the gymnasion (the lower 
secondary school) to the newly-established lykeion (upper secondary 
school), (d) the establishment of demotike (the popular form of the 
Greek language) as the language of instruction and of the textbooks at 
all levels of education, (e) the teaching of classical Greek texts in 
modem Greek translations, (f) changes in the training of kindergarten 
and elementary school teachers: abolition of the two-year Pedagogical 
Academies and the placement of teacher training in the universities, 
and (g) the abolition of the school inspectorate and the institution of 
“school counsellors.” 

Writing in 1990, we noted: “These reforms, introduced with 
considerable fanfare and optimism, have not measured up to 
expectations. The historical verdict has generally been that they did 
not bring about the anticipated changes.” Despite some quite 
noteworthy modifications (e.g., expansion of the educational 
enterprise, the “solution” of the language problem and the teaching of 
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classical Greek texts in modem Greek translations, and the abolitition 
of the school inspectorate), certain weaknesses and inefficiencies of 
the system persisted. These may be summarized as: (a) the persistence 
of inequalities of opportunities as between the urban and the rural 
areas and among occupational groups or “social classes;” (b) 
relatively high drop-out rates (not all children enjoy the right of nine- 
year schooling); (c) the persistence of frontisteria (cram schools); (d) 
the experience of schooling continued to be characterized by 
formalism, an authoritarian pedagogy, and an anachronistic 
educational knowledge, and (e) the double educational network 
(general and vocational) continued to function differentially for social 
groups and “asynchronically” in relation to society and the world of 
work. (Kazamias, 1990). 

To this array of inadequacies and inefficiencies we should add: (f) 
those that the reforms left out, namely, the ethnic and religious 
minorities, (g) “a serious mismatch between educational output and 
the changing needs of the economy and labour market” (OECD, 
1997), and (h) the non-reform of the system of governance . In this 
latter respect, the replacement of the school inspectors by school 
counselors did not substantially alter the system of central direction 
and control, what may metaphorically be called the panoptikon of 
surveillance and power. And, although in recent years there has been 
much talk about “decentralization” or “deconcentration,” and some 
practical steps have been taken in that direction, the system of 
governance, control and policy-making has remained as highly 
centralized and highly bureaucratised as ever. In fact, according to the 
recent OECD examiners' report, “there is a reconcentration of power 
rather than decentralisation.” This pattern of governance, the same 
report notes, “makes of education a closed system, not easily 
amenable to change and innovation.” (OECD 1997, pp 191-92). 

The governments of the 1990's (that of the earlier neo-conservative 
New Democracy and the current one of the ’’socialist” PASOK), have 
considered the existing state of affairs in education as quite 
inadequate, especially in view of Greece's commitment to the new 




European idea and what that idea entails in terms of Greece's active 
participation in the “imagined” integrated Europe of late modernity. 
Immediately after the elections of 1996, when PASOK was returned 
to power with Costas Simitis as the Prime Minister, the reform 
movement in education and in other spheres picked up considerable 
momentum. Simitis and his group in the government and in the party 
in power became known as the “modernizers” which, among other 
things, implied being also “neo-Europeanists.” With Gerasimos 
Arsenis, an economist, as Minister of Education, and two professors 
of education from the University of Athens (Michael Kassotakis, a 
professor of pedagogy and Theodoros Exarchakos, a professor of 
mathematics education) as his main advisers, a comprehensive plan 
for the structural readjustment and modernization of the Greek system 
of schooling was prepared, and, in some of its components, already 
put into operation. The reform package was published under the 
telling title Education 2000— An Education/P aideia of Open Horizons. 

Before proceeding with a more detailed analysis of this ongoing 
Education 2000 reform in the Greek case, from the perspective of the 
EGSIE project, it is necessary to get a fuller picture of the educational 
system that is being reformed. This is undertaken in Section III that 
follows 

III. Overview of the Greek educational system 

In this section we provide some basic information on certain aspects 
of Greek education, especially on the formal system of schooling. 
While this task is carried out in an essentially descriptive form, based 
on the presentation of specific data, occasionally there are sprinklings 
of analysis or exegesis. The material is organized under four general 
rubrics: 

a. Governance and administration 

b. Structures and institutions 

c. Provision and opportunities 

d. Curricula and school cultures 
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Governance and Administration 

By constitutional provision education in Greece is under the supreme 
supervision of the state and it is provided free, at public expense, from 
pre-school to the institutions of higher learning (university and non- 
university level tertiary institutions). State supervision and control are 
carried out by a highly organized and centralized bureaucracy headed 
by the Minister of National Education and Religions (MOER) who is 
assisted by two Deputy Ministers and a General Secretary. As we 
(Kazamias, 1990 ) have noted elsewhere: 



As with the Greek state, so with the Greek system of education. Being a mechanism 
of the Greek State, education is inextricably interlinked with the bureaucratism and 
centralized apparatuses of the state. As such, it is itself centralized, rigidly controlled, 
bureaucratized, and hierarchically structured. The top-down politico-ideological 
control system has been called 'educational bureaucratism' with all that this term 
connotes, viz., overcentralization, overstaffing, authoritarianism, formalism, and 
inefficiency, which frustrate efforts at educational change. At the top of the 
bureaucratic control system is the minister of education and the central organs of 
educational government. Below him, in descending rank order of decision making 
and responsibility, is a set of other hierarchies (the general directorates and the 
departments) reaching down to the’micro-level of the school hierarchy (the principals 
and vice-principals). Each link in the chain of authority is associated with exercise of 
certain decisions within the purview of its responsibility. But, 'fundamental decisions 
about the goals, the processes and the means/methods of carrying out the educational 
process are taken by those at the top of the hierarchy , 1 meaning, of course, the MOER 
and the central authorities. 



More specifically, we have written: 

The central state government, through the MOER controls and regulates every aspect 
of the educational system. It certifies, appoints, and dismisses all teachers and other 
educational personnel in the elementary and secondary schools, and approves the 
appointment of university professors; it draws up, defines and enforces all types of 
educational knowledge (curricula), subject syllabi, timetables and crucial 
examinations such as the university entrance examinations; it approves and publishes 
all school textbooks; it defines the objectives of each subject and issues 
guidelines/instructions regarding how the subject matter should be taught/approached 
in the classroom; it regulates the school councils and all matters pertaining to the 
organization of school life; and it even interferes in the operation of school canteens. 
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Until the 1980s, this centralized pattern of state steering in education 
was reinforced by another mechanism, that of the school inspectors. 
School inspectors were state functionaries who combined both 
administrative and supervisory/regulatory responsibilities. They 
inspected schools and reported on the teachers' classroom and school 
behaviour as well as on the teachers' performance of their duties and 
responsibilities. In short, school inspectors saw to it that government 
policy was dutifully carried out. In the 1980s the school inspectorate 
was abolished and school counsellors replaced it. However, this 
structural change did not weaken or restrict the central government's 
powers of supervision and control over the teachers as well as over 
what is taught in the schools and how it is taught. 

In the same vein, it should be noted that the socialist government of 
PASOK, the party in power from 1981-1989, sought to restructure the 
political context of schooling, and by implication to restructure the 
state, through a much publicized policy of decentralization, 
democratic planning, and local government. In education, this policy 
was translated into certain formal institutional arrangements such as 
the setting up of a network of education committees and councils with 
different responsibilities at the regional and local levels of government 
(provincial, city or town, and school). However, this prima facie 
structural innovation for the devolution of power towards the local 
organs of government did not alter substantially the bureaucratic, 
hierarchical and centralized nature of the decision-making process in 
education. For one thing, provincial and local bodies were highly 
political (reflecting the wishes of the party in power), and, for another, 
their functions were merely advisory. As one recent study of public 
administration, with specific reference to the MOER, put it: “So, in 
Greece there is a contradiction between the existing legislation and the 
procedures which are followed in practical terms. Thus, on the one 
hand, Education Acts create regional education services for a radical 
decentralisation of power from the centre to regional areas, and on the 
other hand, almost all education affairs demand ministerial, approval.” 
(Saitis, 1990). 
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Talk about the need for decentralization and the devolution of powers 
from the center to the periphery and the local has abounded in the 
recent and current reform discourse, as we point out below in another 
part of this case study. Restructuring along these lines was also 
strongly emphasized by the OECD “Educational Policy Review” of 
1997. ”At the heart of many of the problems,” the OECD Review 
observed, ’’lies the highly centralised, highly bureaucratised politico- 
administrative system within which education operates. Overall, it 
makes 1 of education a closed system, not easily amenable to change 
and innovation.” (OECD, 1997). 

Educational structures and institutions 

One rather straightforward way to examine the structural framework 
of an educational system is to describe the nature and function of the 
various levels and types of institutions of which it is compised. (See 
Diagram B). In the Greek case, the system can be broken down and 
examined in terms of the following four structural components: 

• The state / public . versus the non-state / private sectors of 
“schooling” at all the levels (pre-school, primary, secondary and 
tertiary). 

• The general versus the technical / vocational branches of 
education. 

• The common compulsory versus the differentiated non- 
compulsory, vertical and horizontal institutional arrangement. 

• The educational versus the para-educational structures, i.e., 
schools versus “frontisteria.” , 



State / Public versus Non-State / Private Schooling 
The vast majority of Greek students attend state / public pre-primary, 
primary and secondary schools. (See Tables land 2 in Appendix A). 
All tertiary institutions (university and non-university level) are, by 
constitutional mandate, public establishments. 
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The State / Public Sector: State education, which is fully supported 
and controlled by the state, is organized vertically into 4 levels: Pre- 
school, primary, secondary (lower and upper) and tertiary. Pre-school 
education is optional and is intended for children aged 3 to 6 years. Its 
aim is stated to be “to help little children to develop physically, 
emotionally, socially and mentally within the broader aims of primary 
and secondary education” (Law 1566/85). Primary education is 
compulsory and lasts 6 years (usually for children aged 6 to 12 years). 
It is aimed at “the pupils' all-round mental and physical development, 
at their socialization into national, religious and moral values, and the 
development / acquisition of basic oral written and computational 
skills.”(Law 1566/85). One structural feature of primary schooling 
with important social and educational / pedagogical consequences is 
the diversity in the physical and human environment of classroom 
organization and learning. There are, of course, variations in the 
physical facilities between urban and rural settings and between 
schools in different parts of the same area. In Greece, however, there 
are disparities among the several categories of primary schools, which 
are known by the number of classroom and/or teachers they have, but 
which in all cases, provide education for all six classes. These 
categories are: (a) monotaxia (one-room, one- teacher schools), (b) 
ditaxia (two- room, two-teacher schools), (c) tritaxia (three-room, 
three- teacher schools), and (d) polytaxia (four- or six- room schools 
with four or more teachers). The numbers of one-room schools, which 
have presented the most problems, have been diminishing over the 
years. Still, in 1993/94 there were 1786 such institutions representing 
24.3% of the total number of primary schools. 

The secondary level of schooling is divided into two self-contained 
cycles: (a) an undifferentiated three-year Gymnasion, which is also 
compulsory, and (b) a differentiated three-year Lykeion, or two-year 
Technical Vocational Schools. Admission into both cycles is without 
examinations. The Gymnasion is envisaged both as a continuation of 
the basic general education of the primary school and as the lower 
cycle of the secondary stage. Its purpose is described to be “to 
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promote the pupils' all-round development in relation to the abilities, 
which they have at this age, and the corresponding demands of life.” 
(Law 1566/85). 

The institutions of upper secondary education are the lykeia and the 
technical and vocational schools (TVS). Students who have completed 
the nine-year compulsory education can enrol in any upper-level 
secondary school. In 1997-98 there were three types of lykeia: The 
general, the technical and vocational, and the “comprehensive” or 
polyvalent (polykladika ) lykeia. 

The vast majority of students have till now opted for the former 
type 7 route, which leads more easily into the universities. The aim of 
general lykeio is “to build the character and personality of the pupils 
so that they are able to contribute to the social, economic and cultural 
development of the country, gain an understanding of society, and 
make correct choices for their further studies and careers” (Law 
1566/85). The technical and vocational lykeia aim, additionally, “to 
give pupils the necessary technical and vocational knowledge in order 
to enable them to develop their skills”, so that “they can successfully 
work in a specific technical or vocational field” (Law 1566/85) The 
comprehensive polykladiko lykeio was first introduced in 1984 in an 
effort to combine both types of lykeia. 

At the apex of the general public sector stand the universities and 
the university -level institutions, officially referred to “highest 
educational institutions” or AEIs, and below them, the non-university 
level establishments, which are known as “higher education”. All in 
all there are 19 AEIs , the youngest of which is the newly established 
Greek Open University, and 14 non-university level “technological 
educational institutions” or TEIs. The latter account for 28.5 % of all 
students in tertiary education. There are several important differences 
between the two types of tertiary institutions: in their legal and 
financial status; in their governance and internal organization; in the 
appointment and the qualifications of the teaching staff; in subject 
matter and certification; and in the orientation and occupational status 
of their graduates. Generally speaking AEIs are more autonomous 
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than TEIs, which in all areas mentioned above; are under the complete 
control of the central Ministry of Education. These features, together 
with the credentials (titles, degrees or diplomas) that, go t with 
graduation from each category, have contributed to higher status and 
prestige being accorded to AEIs as compared to other institutions! 
Understandably, AEIs have also been more favoured.by students and 
parents than the other tertiary institutions. 

Tertiary education in Greece is quite distinct from secondary; the 
latter does not lead automatically into the former. A system of highly 
competitive national examinations set by the MOER and a numerus 
clausus guard entrance into all types of tertiary institutions. The social 
demand for university admission has for years now been 
disproportionately high. Normally, only . about 1 in 3 or 4 of those who 
sit for the national examinations are admitted. The unsuccessful 
candidates either try again the following year, or choose to study 
abroad, or attend the privately operated “centres of free studies,” or 
become unemployed. 

Tertiary education has for a long time been felt to be unsatisfactory 
by various segments of professional, political, student and public 
opinion, and in direct need of change and modernization. The general 
feeling in the past decade has been that the universities are in a state of 
crisis. Since tertiary education is, by constitutional provision (Article 
16 par. 5 of the Greek constitution), can be provided only by state 
institutions, much of the discourse has been about the privatization of 
higher education. 

Finally, in this category of public educational provision one should 
mention the education of pupils with special needs, which is provided 
through three types of schooling, viz., (a) special schools attended by 
pupils with severe learning difficulties, (b) special courses offered to 
pupils who also spend limited time periods in ordinary classrooms, 
and (c) ordinary school courses combined with special courses outside 
school time. 
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The Non - State 7 Private Sector: The private sector includes various 
types of schools at the pre-school, primary, secondary levels and 
initial vocational training schools. There are no private tertiary 
institutions except some non-recognized branches of foreign higher 
education institutions, which go by the name of “Free Centers of 
Study.” These establishments are considered to be private businesses 
and there is no control of the content or the quality of the type of 
education provided in them. In this category, one could add the vast 
■network of cram schools known as frontisteria which are examined 
later in this chapter. 

Non-state private schools receive no subsidies from government 
sources, but they must conform to the rigid state regulations regarding 
curricula, textbooks and examinations. In this respect, they are not 
much different from state schools. Among the private schools there 
are some selective “elite” establishments with regard to the social 
composition of their student population. 

All private schools charge high tuition. They are mostly business 
enterprises owned and run by educational entrepreneurs. The 
percentage of pupils attending private schools has somewhat 
diminished in the last decade (from 5.2% in 1982/83 to 4.5% today). 
Turning now to technical and vocational education (TVE), until the 
early 1960s, the private sector accounted for over 75% of the 
provision of technical and vocational schools. Also in the public 
sector this branch of schooling was provided largely under the 
purview of ministries other than the Ministry of Education (i.e., the 
Ministries of Labour, Social Services, Commercial Shipping, 
Agriculture, Culture, Development and others). 

In the post-secondary level, the most important provider of 
Technical and Vocational Education and Training are the Institutes of 
Vocational Training (IEK), which were established in 1992 (Law 
2009/92). They aim at “the organization, development and provision 
of vocational training; the formal certification of vocational training; 
the integration of secondary school leavers into levels of training 
stipulated in the above law and the directive 92/51 of the European 
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Union; and the implementation of all kinds of national or Community 
programs of vocational education and training” (EURIDICE, p. 1 8). 
They can be either state or privately- run institutions and they can 
cooperate with the local businesses. Their regulatory authority is not 
the central Ministry of Education but the Organization for Vocational 
Education and Training (OEEK), a peripheral administrative unit. 

At the tertiary level, technical and vocational education is provided 
by the Technological Educational Institutes, which have been 
described before. In Greece, as indeed in other countries, there are 
marked differences between general and technical /vocational 
education, not merely in the structural institutional framework, as 
outlined above. The two branches of the system recruit a different 
student clientele, socially and intellectually; provide different quality 
education; and are differentiated in terms of occupational and status 
rewards, not necessarily, however, in terms of earnings. Generally 
speaking, the technical / vocational branch consists disproportionally, 
of students from the lower socio-economic strata of the population, is 
frequented by students with lower achievements as gauged by 
examinations, and leads lower status occupations. 

Lastly, no examination of the Greek non-state sector in education 
should ignore the extensive network of the privately owned and 
commercially operated ’’cram schools,” known as frontestiria. One of 
the main purposes of these ’’paraeducational” institutions is to prepare 
students for the various types of examinations, particularly for the 
highly competitive entrance examinations into AEIs. Another purpose 
is to teach foreign languages. Surveys have shown that over 80% of 
the university students have made use of frontestiria before sitting for 
the entrance examinations. It has also been found that the longer one 
attends frontisteria the better one's chances are for securing a place at 
the universities. 
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Educational Provision, Participation and Opportunities— Inclusion 
and Exclusion 

As in other countries of the European continent and of the world at 
large, education in Greece has witnessed a significant overall 
quantitative expansion in the past 25 years, especially at the general 
and technical /vocational secondary and the tertiary levels (see Table 3 
in the Appendix B). The substantial increase in the social demand for 
post-primary education at all levels and types of schooling has been 
attributed to several factors. Among these, one often reads or hears the 
following: the rise in the economic and educational levels of the 
Greek population as well as certain traits in the Greek cultural 
tradition, namely, the great value placed upon education. 

Overall increase in enrollments present one dimension of 
educational provision and participation in the educational system. 
Other dimensions would be to examine: (a) the structure of the 
educational pyramid showing student flows into the various levels 
and types of schooling, and (b) rates of participation in the various 
levels and types of schooling on the basis of socio-economic status, 
gender, geographical region, urbanness, and ethnocultural 
background. 

The educational pyramid in Greece has a shape not unlike that of 
other European countries. Student flows in all levels and types of 
schooling decrease progressively as one move up the educational 
ladder and become quite noticeable at the tertiary level. All enter but 
few are able to finish. Although there is nine-year compulsory 
schooling, encompassing the six-year elementary school and the three- 
year gymnasion, not all of those who register in the first year of the 
elementary school are able to complete the nine years of compulsory 
education; quite a few drop out. At the apex of the system, however, 
Greece exhibits a rather unique phenomenon. Practically all students 
who enter the universities are able to graduate, perhaps not after the 
customary 4 years, but, at some time or another, they graduate 
nevertheless. 
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When the dimension of participation and its corollary inclusion- 
exclusion are taken into considertation, one finds uneven rates on all 
of the aforementioned criteria: socio-economic status, geographical 
region, urban-rural, gender and ethnocultural background. In this 
connection, it would be interesting to comment further on the 
ethnocultural criterion, which directs attention to ethnocultural 
minorities and the discourses on interculturalism and 
multiculturalism. 

Minority, intercultural and multicultural education have only 
recently become subjects of the educational concem/discourse in 
Greece. They usually refer to at least four categories of subjects and 
concomitant educational areas: (a) The education of the Muslim, 
mostly Muslim-Turkish, minority in Western Thrace, by far the 
largest ethnoreligious minority in Greece (about 120,000 strong), (b) 
the education of repatriate Greeks, mostly from Germany where they 
had gone as “guestworkers,” (c) the education of immigrants and 
aliens who have entered Greece in the 1990s; they include, among 
others, Albanians, Poles, Philippines, Russian-Greeks, and (d) 
gypsies. 

I. The educational regime governing the Muslim minority is 
specified in the Greek-Turkish Protocols of 1954 and 1968, 
while the establishment and the functions of minority schools 
are provided for in Law 119/1972 and Law 694/1979. One 
distinctive feature of these legal enactments is that they provide 
for primary education only. Another noteworthy feature is the 
ethno-hellenocentric educational ideology that pervades the 
purposes and policies of this category of schooling. Most 
Muslim pupils do not go on to secondary education, especially 
the girls. When they do so, they are usually underachievers and 
almost never manage to sit for the national examinations to 
enter institutions of higher learning. 

II. The new political, economic and social conditions in the 
Balkans, in Eastern Europe and in the former Soviet Union, 



have transformed Greece from an emigrant into an immigrant 
country. At the same time, a number of Greek emigrants who 
left in the 60s and the 70s for the northern European countries 
(mostly Germany) have recently repatriated. The collapse of the 
Soviet Union in the late 80s - early 90s, caused a large number 
of Greeks who lived in the Black Sea (Pontos) republics to 
migrate to Greece. So did a significant proportion of the 
ethnically Greek population of Southern Albania. The number 
of persons who have sought a better future in Greece has 
increased even more owing to the break-up of former 
Yugoslavia and the impoverished post-socialist Balkan 
countries. Today, it is estimated that there is more than 150,000 
repatriates and more than 500,000 immigrants living in Greece. 
Of these numbers, 45,000 are school-age children. Needless to 
say, this situation is having an impact on the educational map of 
the country, and it has created new educational problems.. For 
example: The repatriate children usually have to attend regular 
classes, even if they do not speak Greek well, since “reception 
classes” and qualified teaching staff are not as well provided as 
they should be. This state of affairs automatically puts such 
children “at risk” in terms of educational advancement and 
enhances the possibility of their dropping out of school. 

The problem becomes more serious with the immigrant children. 
Usually these children do not have someone who speaks Greek in 
their families, so they have serious difficulties of communication. But 
in addition to the language difficulty, some of these children face the 
problem of illegal immigration, which creates difficulties in their 
being allowed to enrol in Greek schools. 



School Curricula and School Cultures 

School curricula at all pre-tertiary levels and types of schools (public 
and private) are developed, prescribed and regulated by the 
government by means of laws and decrees, through its several 



agencies (e.g., the MOER and the Pedagogical Institute). Government 
also maintains strict control and supervision of textbooks and 
examinations, and it even lays out the guidelines for classroom 
instruction. Curricula, textbooks, examinations and methods of 
supervision are uniform and national. There are no curriculum 
options, except on a limited scale, at the lykeion level. At the same 
time, there is hardly any form of differentiation of students by ability 
or interest; all students are exposed to the same educational 
knowledge and evaluated on the basis of uniform criteria. 

The curriculum of the Greek schools has maintained an amazing 
consistency in its conceptual and ideological orientation as well as in 
much of its content in the last half-century or so, despite several 
efforts at reform and modernization. At all levels, it has sought to 
transmit, through the teachers and the prescribed texts, the cultural 
heritage and a body of established knowledge. At the. secondary level, 
it has maintaind a hierarchical conception of knowledge with more 
emphasis being placed on literary-humanistic studies. At the same 
time, given the government controlled character of the Greek system, 
the nature of the Greek polity and its socio-economic infrastructure, 
the curriculum has always been a mechanism of social control by 
those in power, and it has often been an arena of political dispute and 
group conflict. 

Two aspects of the curriculum are especially noteworthy in this 
latter aspect. One is the “language question,” and the other, the study 
of ancient Greek classics in translation .At the risk of oversimplifying 
a very complex issue, the language question has roots reaching far 
back into Greek history, and the conflicts to which it has given rise 
have ramified into other sectors of Greek life besides education. 
Specifically in education, the language controversy has revolved 
around the use of the two forms of Modem Greek, namely, the 
katharevousa (the “pure” form) and the demotike (the “popular” 
form). It has been a salient politico-educational issue at various 
episodes of educational reform. In 1976, a rapprochement was 
reached. Still in effect today, there is a legal provision that the 





language of instruction at all levels of education should be the “neo- 
hellenic” i.e., the demotike. A settlement has also been reached on the 
other contentious issue of the study of ancient Greek texts in 
translation. Since 1976, ancient Greek in the gymnasion is taught in 
translation and not in the original form as had traditionally been the 
case. Pupils from the older forms of the Greek language” 

One of the least systematically observed or studied aspects of 
Greek schools is the experience of schooling itself. By this we mean, 
inter alia , such elements of schooling as: the authority structure in the 
school and in the classroom; teacher behaviors and the nature of the 
pedagogical relationship; how teachers and students perceive 
knowledge, their roles, and each other; the nature of the learning 
environments provided by schools; discipline, rewards and 
punishment; and the so-called “hidden curriculum.”. Likewise, there 
are gaps in our knowledge regarding the “effectiveness” of Greek 
schools. From time to time, there are reports about the success or 
failure rates of Greek students in the national examinations and this 
causes considerable public concern. Variations in school or student 
performance are often attributed to such factors as teacher training and 
teacher quality, differences in the physical environment of teaching 
and learning (buildings, classrooms, instructional equipment, etc) 
methods of teaching and similar school characteristics. This may 
indeed be true, but the fact remains that evidence is lacking on what 
makes a good (effective) or bad school, or what school characteristics 
matter most— in the sense of influencing children^ learning. 

On the basis of anecdotal accounts and impressionistic 
observations, one could say that Greek schools and pedagogy are, in 
the main, “traditional”: excessively intellectualistic, teacher 

dominated, and authoritarian. Other observers of the Greek 
educational scene have from time to time pointed out that pupils by 
and large “still learn mostly by rote through many hours of formal 
instruction”; that there is an absence of “dialogue” in the classroom; 
that there is no time for independent thought; that the curriculum and 
books are “anachronistic”' and “unsuitable”, and the like. In 
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connection with the above, it is important, to note that there is 
discrepancy between professional opinion and the educational 
literature on the one hand, and school practice, on the other. A glance 
at the professional journals and books, including textbooks used in the. 
university departments of education, shows that Greek educators are 
by no means unfamiliar with the current state of scholarship or with 
contemporary thinking in the various fields of pedagogy in Europe,, 
the USA and the rest of the world. This is also evident at professional 
meetings and in numerous articles in the press. 



IV. Education 2000 - Toward an Education/Paideia of 
Open Horizons 

In seeking to interpret and illuminate the current Education 2000 
reform “episode” in modem Greek education, the comparative 
historian of European and Greek education would have to take into 
consideration a concatenation of factors and forces. Among these, the 
following deserve special attention. First , the Greek “modernity 
trajectory” in its longue duree, as sketched in the second section of 
this study above. This trajectory needs to be revisited/reprised in order 
to highlight the mixture of institutions and the magma of 
significations, or what may be called the “signifiers,” that have gone 
into the making (the formation and consolidation) of the modem 
national system of Greek education and the modem Greek paideia. 
Second , one must unravel the matrix-exogenous and endogenous - of 
the recent/contemporary historical conjuncture. This would mean the 
careful scrutiny of the political, economic, social and cultural milieux 
or “topography” of the period after 1974, more specifically the 
“topography” after 1981, when Greece entered the European 
Economic Community, later renamed the European Union. Third , 
related to the historical conjuncture above, one must bring out the 
modem Greek “exceptional ism,” namely, Greece's multiple locations 
(regional, cultural, political-economic). Fourth , what are now 
developing to be global educational discourses and educational 
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cultures must also be mapped out and addressed, with particular 
reference to the Greek reform discourse. Fifth and last , it would be 
relevant to look into the educational reformers themselves: who they 
are, how they have constructed the Greek educational “crisis,” and 
why embark upon a task that in the past proved to be“sisyphian.” 
These are complex items to investigate. In this first text/version of the 
Greek case study we cannot but be very brief, rather elliptical, and not 
necessarily systematic in our approach to these considerations. 



The construction of the crisis 

A reading of the texts-the official ones, such as the basic Education 
2000, and the written statements by political, social and educational 
reformers - seem to indicate that the educational crisis was perceived 
to be one of “asynchronization” of the educational system relative to 
the new European and global cosmos that was being constructed and 
in which Greece chose to place itself. The way out of the crisis, 
according to the reformers, was to restructure and “synchronize” or 
modernize the system and make it more ’’functional 1 in response to the 
challenges/demands made by the neo-European politico-economic and 
socio-cultural topos or space, as well as the global ecumene at large. 
All of these texts seem to speak the same ’’crisis ” and modernization- 
reformist language. 

Illustrative examples are the following: 



a) In Education 2000 we read: “As we enter the 21st century, we 

come face to face with a plethora of new developments.” To wit: 

• “New systems of communication.. and international information 
networks 

• “Great social and economic readjustments ,” which establish “a 
new order of things;” 

• “Ever-closer linkages of the Greek society and the Greek 
economy with the European intenational space;” 
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• “With the development of mass media of communication, the 
way of like and the cultural and social characteristics of other 
societies become known, thus influencing the models and the 
behavior of all of us.” • 

The developments above and the new European and global order, 
Education 2000 avers, pose a challenge for Greek education. In its 
own words: 

It is the responsibility of education/schooling to prepare its citizens, so that they will 
be able to face this challenge and competition, to have the opportunity to enter the 
European and the international order' and to be in a position to survive and excel in 
the international world, as it is being formed. 



b) In a statement by Th. Exarchakos, the President of the Pedagogical 
Institute (an executive organ of the MOER) and one of the 
“architects” and “apologists” of the reform package, one is 
apprised of the same “crisology” as that found in the Education 
2000 offficial document. Casting a backward glimpse at the 
changes and travails of 20th century Greek history, Exarchakos 
asserts that during this turbulent period, “education, especially 
during the first half of the century, did not respond to the changes 
(social, political, economic) with the resoluteness and dynamism 
that the conditions created at each time demanded.” This time (in 
the 90s), according to him, “new social, political, technological and 
other developments” have presented themselves, “which force us to 
be led towards the formulation of a new educational policy.” In this 
context, Exarchakos reiterated the same developments as those in 
Education 2000 noted above, but he also added some important 
internal factors. Among these, he emphasized the govenmenfs 
policy of what was referred to as “second degree of local self- 
government.” This policy, demands“decentralized regional 
educational planning.” (Exarchakos, 1997). 



c) Similar ideas about the educational crisis and what made reform 
necessary, as the above, were expressed in various statements at 
various fora by M. Kassotakis, President of the newly created 
Educational Research Center (another government apparatus), an 
educational consultant to the Vice-Minister of Education, and, 
dubbed by many as the architect the Education 2000 reforms. 
(Kassotakis, 1997, 1998). 

The crisis symptoms: 

a) Internal system inefficiencies-low quality and low school 
performance: One perceived weakness of the Greek system, given 
the challenges of the times, was the internal inefficiency of 
schooling or low school performance. What was demanded by the 
new European and world order was high quality and flexible 
education , which would make Greece educationally more 
competitive in the European and global knowledge markets. As 
Education 2000 put it: “In the 21st century there will be a pressing 
demand for the qualitative upgrading of education, for the 
development of competences and for the acquisition of new and 
flexible skills.” ( Education 2000, 1997). 

The low performance of the schools, according to the reformers, 
was believed to be related to a concatenation of factors: (i) One 
such factor, to which the reform paid special attention, was 
believed to be the institutional structure of schooling , particularly 
at the upper secondary level, namely, the lykeion. A restructuring at 
this level along “comprehensive” or “unified” lines would help 
raise the quality of schooling; and it would, in addition, render 
secondary education more “modem” and more “democratic.” (ii) 
Another factor was believed to be the absence of an efficient 
system of teacher and pupil assessment as well as of performance 
accountability and monitoring , (iii) Added to these, was the 
existence of the so-called Epetirida , a yearly seniority “waiting 
list” of certified “unemployed” teachers. In practice this has meant 



that, after graduation and automatic certification, elementary and 
secondary school teachers have had to wait for a long time (at least 
1 0 years and in many cases much longer) before being appointed to 
a teaching post, (iv) Another contributing element to the internal 
inefficiency of the schools inhered in the program of studies or the 
curriculum of both the gymnasion and the lykeion , and in the 
related school pedagogy . The curriculum of both levels of 
schooling was in need of modernization as regards both the 
content of general education and the subject/areas of knowledge. 
As Education 2000 put it: “The need to modernize and broaden the 
types of knowledge that must be offered in Secondary Education is 
affirmed daily all over the world and is linked to the observation 
that the world of rapid technological developments and of the 
explosion of knowledge in which we live, requires first of all a 
solid foundation of general education {paideia ) with a concomitant 
ability to exploit knowledge.” ( Education 2000, 1997, p.18). At the 
same time, Greek schooling has been plagued by an authoritarian 
formalistic pedagogy, (v) Internal school inefficiencies were also 
linked to the near absence of sound programs of educational and 
vocational guidance and counseling , (vi) Finally, there were 
intimations that a degree of “regional decentralization” of school 
governance would be for the better. 

b) “ External” Inefficiencies : In the discursive statements about the 
perceived “crisis” in education and the need for its 
restructuring/reform/modemization references are made to drop- 
outs. to equal opportunities, to democratic education, to the 
strengthening of technical and vocational education, to open access 
into institutions of higher learning, and to a smoother transition 
from school to work . For example, one of the goals of a 
reconstructed “education of open horizons,” the subtitle of 
Education 2000 , was stated as follows: “Education, first and 
foremost, must be democratic, that is every citizen must be able to 
have equal access to the educational process, independent of social 
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provenance, race, etc.” Another, asserted: “Education must 
provide ‘equal opportunities’ for all, and function as a mechanism 
that prevents social exclusion while securing social cohesion.” 
{Education 2000, 1 997, p. 1 1 ). • 

Special attention was also paid to the restructuring and modernization 
of “Technical and Vocational Education/Training.” The reformers 
saw an upgraded system of technical and vocational education and 
training as being related to development, to the increase in the 
“competitiveness of the already globalized national economy (new 
technologies, new occupations, new types of knowledge and skills)” 
and “ to the social problems that accrue from the employment sector 
(unemployment, social exclusion.)” ( Education 2000, 1 997, p. 44). 



Toward a Reconstructed and Euro- Modernized ” Education of Open 
Horizons ” 

As indicated above, the present government of PASOK (Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement), with an avowedly Eurocentric modernity 
ideology of politico-economic and social reform, has embarked upon 
an ambitious program of educational reform that encompasses 
virtually all aspects of the educational system: governance, control, 
institutional organization of schooling, curricula, pedagogy, teachers, 
general and technical/vocational education, intercultural education and 
the education of minors etc. This section summarizes the main 
parameters (institutional, administrative, curricular, pedagogical) of 
this ongoing state-initiated reform effort, characterized by one of its 
spokesmen as “one of the most important reforms that have taken 
place in the 20th century.” (Exarchakos, 1997, p. 1 9). 

The Eniaio Lykeio (Unified Lyceum) 

Considered by many to be the linchpin of the new educational reform 
architecture, the so-called Eniaio Lykeio (Unified Lyceum) is a sort of 
’’comprehensive” type of upper secondary school that would follow' 
the three-year compulsory general Gvmnasion. According to one of 
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the prime reform actors, the Eniaio Lvkeio (EL) was seen as a modem 
type of school that was prevalent in Europe and the world. It was “an 
educational and pedagogical proposal, “that was believed” to respond 
to the demands of equal opportunities for education, to the reduction 
of the differentiating lines among the various school types/forms in 
existence, and to the more efficient development of the abilities, 
aptitudes and interests of the students.” At the same time, it was 
envisaged as a school that would provide “solid foundations of general 
education” (the Greek word genike paideia) upon which “continuing 
and lifelong education, learning and training” for the ’’equal 
participation of all the citizens” could be built. (Exarchakos, 1997, 
pp. 28-29). 

The internal organization of the program of studies would be as 
follows: (a) In the first year, a year of “orientation,” the curriculum 
will consist of a common core of general education subjects which, in 
a sense, will be a continuation of the general education sequence of 
the Gvmnasion : (b) in the second year, a core of general education 
subjects and three differentiated curricular “directions” or “tracks,” 
viz., theoretical , scientific, and technological : and (c) in the third year, 
again a core of general education subjects and three curricular 
’’directions” or ’’tracks,” but ’’the electives for these tracks may be 
more than those of the second year.” Graduates of the Eniaio Lykeio 
will be awarded the “National School-Leaving Cerrtificate” 
(something similar to the French baccalaureate), which will entitle 
recipients to enter institutions of higher learning (both university- and 
non-university level ) and the recently-established Institutes of 
Vocational Training (IEKs). ( Education 2000, 1997, pp. 16-21. Also 
see Law-Plan “Eniaio Lykeio, Access to Tertiary Education, 
Evaluation of Teaching and Other Regulations, 1977). 



Open Access to Higher Education-Abolition of the Numerus 
Clausus 

The institution of the Eniaio Lykeio was seen as a measure to expand 
opportunities for education that is to make the educational system 
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more inclusive. Another step in that direction was the abolition of the 
numerus clausus for access into tertiary institutions. In the year 2000, 
the “general examinations” for entrance into institutions of higher 
learning will be abolished and entrance into such institutions will be 
possible for all holders of the National School-Leaving Certificate. 
This measure, in conjunction with (a) the development of “Free 
Cycles of Study” in the Universities (AEIs) and the Technological 
Educational Institutes (TEIs), and (b) the establishement of an Open 
University, will further expand the structure of opportunities' for 
higher education .{Education 2000, 1997, pp.29-38. Also see Law- 
Plan, as above and a prefatory statement by Gerasimos Arsenis, the 
Minister of National Education and Religions in Education 2000, as 
above, p.5). 

Educational Knowledge and Culture - School Curricula, 
Pedagogy, and Textbooks 

In the area of what may be called “educational knowledge and 
culture,” it was stipulated that the traditional Greek “literary- 
humanistic canon, ’’namely, the cultivation of Greek paideia, language 
and cultural traditions, would continue “to constitute firm principles of 
educational reform,” (Exarchakos, 1997, p.23). At the same time, it 
was stated that the curriculum and textbooks of the Gymnasion and 
the Lykeion were in need of “innovation” and modernization. 

Here new subjects and curriculum activities were to be introduced, 
e.g., environmental education, infomatics, health education, consumer 
education, European dimension in education, etc. 

In this connection, it is also relevant to refer to certain “whispers” 
that the modernization of the curriculum and the educational culture is 
aiming at the “redefinition” of Greek paideia, making it less 
ethnocentric and less Eurocentric. 

Finally, there was concern about the improvement of pedagogy, 
namely, the methods of teaching, and the teaching-learning- process. 
Reform thrusts in this direction were: (a) the introduction of a new 
system of pupil evaluation and teacher assessment; (b) “educational 
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orientation and guidance;” (c) special in-service training for teachers; 
(d) “reinforced or compensatory teaching;” and (e) special 
compensatory programs for “certain social categories” of students, 
i.e., Gypsies, children of Greek repatriates, pupils with learning 
disabilities, etc. {Education 2000, 1997) 

Governance and Control-A Stronger “Guardian” or 
"Headquarter” State 

The reform discourse emphasized such governance principles and 
policy goals as democratic education, teacher participation in the 
evaluation of students, participation of school principals, regional 
administrative officers and school counselors in the evaluation of the 
“school units, and a degree of decentralization in the planning of 
education (from the center to the regions). Such a discourse could be 
interpreted to mean that the intent of the lawmakers was to restructure 
the state steering and control mechanisms in Greek education in the 
direction of decentralization or deconcentration in decision-making, 
as well as a greater degree of “teacher autonomy.” However, upon 
closer scrutiny of all pertinent provisions in the aforementioned 
reform documents, quite a different picture would seem to emerge. In 
our interpretation, what actuallly emerges is a “stronger” and more 
“controlling” state. One provision that warrants such an interpretation 
is the new proposals regarding the system of student evaluation and 
teacher assessment. According to the new system, a Special Body of 
Assessors/Evaluators (Eidiko Soma Axiologeton) is being set up with 
the following responsibilities: 

“The assessment/evaluation, which will be carried out by the 
Eidiko Soma Axiologeton, will cover the physical infrastructure 
(e.g., buildings and equipment), the administration of the school, the 
educational process, the evaluation of teachers and the administrative 
personnel, and finally the evaluation of the efficiency of each school.” 
{Education 2000, p.28). 

This state steering mechanism, in a sense, reminds on of the 
previous notorious system of government- appointed School 
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Inspectors, a state mechanism that was abolished by the same PASOK 
party when it first came to power in the early 1980s. 

Another change of relevance to the question of governance and 
state steering is what has been proposed and is being implemented to 
replace the abolition of the Epetirida, the “seniority/waiting list” for 
the appointment of teachers. Henceforth, secondary school teachers 
will be appointed after specially designed teacher examinations , set 
by the Ministry of Education and Religions, and the granting of a 
Certificate of Pedagogical and Teaching Sufficiency (Pistopoietiko 
Paidagogikes kai Didaktikes Eparkeias). 

Still other mechanisms of relevance here were (a) the 

reconstruction and the reactivation of the National Council of 

Education ( Ethniko Symvoulio Paideias), and (b) the newly- 
established Center of Educational Research (Kentro Ekpaideutikis 
Erevnas). The National Council of Education will exercise a 
“decisive role in the proposed educational reform,” and will contribute 
to what was referred to as Strategic Educational Planning. The 
Centre for Educational Research will participate in “the assessment of 
of the educational system, and the planning of education and 
educational research.” {Education 2000, 1997, pp. 50-54, 44-43). 

Note the word strategic above. In “modernizing” the Greek state, 
to be more in line with what we have characterized as “Neo-European 
Modernization.” Prime Minister Simitis and his political-ideo logical 
confreres have been using the term Strategic or Headqua rter State. 
We prefer to call it the Guardian State, after Plato's concept of the 
ideal Politeia (Polity). 

The Education of Religious and Ethno-Cultural Minorities 
(Gypsies, Aliens and Repatriates) 

In a previous section above, the condition of the education of the 
religious (mostly Muslim! and the ethno-cultural minorities in Greece 
was commented upon. The Education 2000 Reform paid some 
attention to these groups. While respecting “the cultural 
particularities” of these groups, and “with a view to establishing 
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mutual understanding among them,” it was noted that the MOER “is 
pushing through important and path-breaking measures,” one of which 
was the implementation of the programs under the European Union 
supported EPEAEK. The intent of such measures was to make the 
education of these hitherto excluded groups more inclusive. 
{Education 2000, 1997, p.47). 

Technical and Vocational Education and Training 
An important parameter of the Education 2000 Reform was the area 
of Technical and Vocational Education/Training (TVET). This type of 
education has been chronically problematic and a main concern of all 
major post-World War II reform “episodes.” Almost invariably Greek 
reformers have considered the development of TVET as important 
mainly for occupational and developmental-economic reasons. It was 
no different with the current reform actors. Indeed, the economic 
structuring of the “neo-European modem space” seems to have made 
such “developmental” discourse even more salient. A propos of this, 
references are made inter alia to: (a) the need to develop occupational 
qualifications “which would be recognized and rewarded at the 
European level;” (b) the “relationship between TVET and questions 
that have to do with the increase in the competitiveness of the already 
intemationalized/globalized national economy;” (c) the relationship 
between TVET and “the role fo Greece in the European economy,” 
which would mean the “introduction, adjustment and utilization of 
new technologies” and the structuring of new “collective labor 
relations;” and (d) “policy adjustments to the programs of vocational 
education to the European conditions, in view of the 'European labor 
market,' so that the prospects of workers for employment and 
occupational mobility would be enhanced.” To strengthen TVET 
several reform “initiatives” were adopted: 

i. Introduction of the subject “Technology” in all the Gymnasion 
classes and in the first class of the Lykeion; 
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ii. “Upgrading of the content of studies, the textbooks and the 
infrastructure of the workshops of the Technical and Vocational 
Schools, so that the program of studies would be adjusted to the 
needs of production;” 

iii. “Radical revision of the conceptions/understandings of the 
education, the qualifications and the in-service training of 
vocational education teachers and teacher-trainers;” 

iv. “Harmonization of policy to the European vocational education 
programs;” 

v. “Setting up of special training units which would accept persons 
who have left (dropped out) of the system of compulsoy 
education,” thus ’’preventing the social exclusion of youth and 
placing them in a work environment.” 

vi. Organizational upgrading of the newly-established Organization 
of Vocational Education and Training (OEEK) and the 
improvement of the quality of training provided by the Institutes 
of Vocational Training (IEKs). 

It should be noted that, according to the reform discourse, initiatives 
(V) and (vi") above would help in preventing persons that in the present 
system are socially exluded. ( Education 2000, 1997, pp.44-46). 

VI. Neo-European Modernity /Modernization and Greek 
Educational Reform- An Interpretative Epilogue 

In the introduction to this study of Greek education we noted that 
underlying the various reform “episodes” and discourses of the post- 
World War II period were two related cardinal socio-historical and 
politico-ideological principles or axes: modernization and 

democratization. Viewed historically— from a longue duree— these 
conceptual and ideological perspectives represent a “discontinuity,” 
one may say, in the “modernity” trajectory of the formation and 
development of the modem Greek nation-state, as this study tried to 
show. In the three most important reform efforts of this latest epoch 
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(those of 1964, 1976 and 1985), the official reform discourse as well 
as that of key reformers (notably the dominating figure of Evangelos 
Papanoutsos, the architect of the 1964 reforms and an influential 
figure behind the 1976 reforms) abounded in statements that 
envisaged a restructured educational system that would be more 
inclusive. And, several policies had such a goal in mind. For example, 
emphasis was placed upon “free education for all” at all levels 
(elementary, secondary and higher), “equal educational 
opportunities,” and “unimpeded education for all.” Also, the policy of 
nine-year general compulsory schooling, the “national curriculum,” 
the elimination of diglossy (the two forms of the modem Greek 
language) and the adoption of demotike (the popular form), and the 
teaching of the ancient Greek classics in modern Greek translations, 
were steps in the direction of democratization and more inclusive 
schooling. But, although progress may be said to have been made in 
that direction, Greek education continued to be socially exclusive. 
This was partly the consequence of limited and fainthearted state 
steering in both the educational and the social arenas, as it was the 
inherent ambivalence and contradictions of “liberal educational 
reform” or what has been called “reformist reform.” It would not be 
historically incorrect to say that Maria Eliou's assessment of the 1976 
reforms under the telling title “Those Whom Reform Forgot” could 
apply mutatis mutandi to the reform efforts that followed, and to a 
degree to the ones currently taking place. Eliou wrote: 



Properly implemented, they (the 1976 reforms) will harness the products of the 
educational system more effectively to the country's economy, but at the expense of 
the democratization of educational opportunities. Thus several categories of the 
population were and have remained ’educationally deprived' because the educational 
system continues to push them to one side. These are the illiterate, the semiliterate, 
the inhabitants of the countryside and areas removed from the large urban centers, the 
minorities. Furthermore, the needs of the female population, long underprivileged 
educationally, have still 1 not been adequately considered. Neither the legislators nor 
even the various commissions which have been set up in the context of the attempts at 
reform have concerned themselves particularly with these significant sections of the 
population. (Eliou, 1 978, pp.60-6 1 , italics ours). 





“Democratization”, but perhaps more so “modernization” continue 
to be dominant elements in the current Education 2000 
comprehensive reform discourse. For example, G. Arsenis, the 
Minister of Education and Religions, begins his preface to the reform 
document Education 2000 : For a Paideia of Open Horizons , in these 
words: 



The measures that are being proposed in connection with the educational reform 
package pertain to and influence all levels of education. Our aim is, in the years to 
come, to structure a modern and qualitatively improved educational system of 
widened educational choices for all citizens, irrespective of age, a system that will 
form the foundation for the progress of Greek society and for the development of the 
country. ( Education 2000 , 1997, p.5) 

And, of course, as noted above, several of the policies adopted have 
this inclusive orientation. This is particularly the case, for example, 
with the Eniaio Lykeio (Unified Lyceum), but also with the 
restructuring of TVET, the changes in the admission to institutions of 
higher learning, and others. But, as we noted above, not much is being 
said about the socially excluded religious and ethno-cultural 
minorities, or about how regional, urban-rural and socio-economic 
disparities are going to be eliminated or lessened. The modernizing 
policy of paving more attention to the economic efficiency of 
schooling and less to social equity appears to continue. 

The last point above, namely, the emphasis on economic efficiency 
at the expense of social equity or social justice, appears to be in line 
with the present government’s “Euro-modem” politico-economic 
structural adjustment trajectory. This “neo-modem” European 
trajectory is different from what the earlier socialist PASOK 
governments advocated, but more congruent with the trajectories of 
other European “social democratic” states. A contemporary critic has 
characterized the orientation and policies of the present PASOK 
governing “modernizers” as “Social-Liberal Modernization.” 
(Fotopoulos, 1997). We tend to agree with this appellation, but a fuller 
argumentation in support of our position is beyond the purview of this 
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APPENDIX A 



Table 1: Statistics 1993/94 State-Private Education 



Pre-Primary Education 




Pupils 


Teachers 


Schools 




State 


128,835 


7,859 


5,424 




Private 


5,487 


235 


135 




Primary Education 




Pupils 


Teachers 


Schools 




State 


690,201 


37,214 


6,967 




Private 


54,341 


2,607 


411 




Lower Secondary Education 




Pupils 


Teachers 


Schools 




State 


425,937 


28,176 


1,776 




Private 


18,102 


1,320 


90 ' 





Of the total number of nursery schools, 875 (15.7%) operate in the Athens area, with 
33,307 pupils (24.8%) and 1,537 nursery teachers (18.9%). 

Of the total number of primary schools, 1,032 schools (13.7%) operate in the 
Athens area, with 227,008 pupils (29.1%) and 10,059 teachers (25.9%). 



Source: National Statistical Office 
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Table 2: Statistics 1993/94 - State - Private Education Upper Secondary 
Education 







Pupils 


Teachers 


Schools 


General 


State 


241,596 


16,635 


1,099 


Lykeia 


Private 


13,988 


1,094 


71 


Comprehensive 


State 


22,084 


1,878 


25 


Lykeia 











Technical State 99,075 6,876 273 

Vocational Private 15,592 1,760 80 

Lykeia 



Ecclesiastical 


State 


1,045 


102 


14 


Lykeia 


Private 


86 


11 


1 




Technical 


State 


35,902 


2,882 


56 


Vocational 


Private 


4,701 


650 


209 


Schools (TES) 











Source: National Statistical Office. 



Table 3: Growth of Educational Enterprise 
Student Enrollments 1956-1993 





1956-57 


1961-62 


1970-71 


1980-81 


1989-90 


1993-93 


Pre- 


- 




87,087 


145,924 


141,576 


134,332 


primary 

Primary 


936,729 


937,853 


919,984 


900,641 


846,948 


744,542 


Secondary 212,471 


291,529 


555,709 


740,058 


845,723 


881,280 


Tertiary 


19,491 


30,617 


85,776 


121,116 


267,587 


297,813 


TOTAL 


1,168,691 


1,260,002 


1,648,556 


1,907,739 


2,101,384 


2,057,967 



Source: National Statistical Office 
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Table 4: Participation in Education - Level and Sex (1989-90) 



Level of 
Education 


Number 

of 

Pupils 


Total 

Age 

Cohort 


% of enrolled pupils against total 
age cohort 

Total Girls Boys 


Pre- 

Primary 


141,756 


245,199 


57,8 


58,0 


57,5 


Primary 


846,498 


872,428 


97,0 


97,0 


97,1 


Secondary 


845,723 


911,456 


92,7 


90,7 


94,6 



Age Groups: 4-5, 6-11, 12-17 
Source: National Statistical Office 



Table 5: Primary Schools According to the Number of Teachers Appointed - 
1993-94 



Monotaxia 


1786 


24,3% 


Ditaxia 


1446 


19,6% 


Tritaxia 


808 


11,0% 


Tetrataxia 


361 


4,9% 


Pentataxia 


159 


2,2% 


Exataxia and Up 


2804 


38,1% 



Source: Ministry of Education 
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ICELAND 

The Case of Iceland - 

The first report of the Icelandic group 1 

Ingolfur Asgeir Johannesson & Sigurjon Myrdal 



This report is divided into three parts; first, we describe the Icelandic 
education system, second, we construct a historical context, outline 
historical trajectories of education and list and discuss recent changes 
as they relate to ways of governing, and third, we discuss the possible 
impact of these changes on aspects of cultural integration and social 
exclusion in Iceland. 

The Icelandic context 

Iceland is one of the smallest independent states in the world. The 
population barely exceeds a quarter of a million. As the miniature 
society has distinct geographical boundaries, culture and documented 
history it can be perceived as a "whole system", and to a certain extent 
as a "social laboratory". Iceland is an island located in the middle of 
nowhere, which makes any geographical or cultural or economic 
classification uncertain. Historical ties are clearly European, however, 
at least up to the Second World War. Since then prosperity has been 
built upon frequently shifting economic transactions with N-America, 
E-Europe, the European Union and, of late, Japan. 

The economy is based on a single resource, fish and fish products; 
even so the nation enjoys one of the world's highest standards of 
material living. In 1995, the principal employment sectors were: 
agriculture, 4.6% of work force; fishing and fishing industry, 1 1 .3%; 



1 The Icelandic group: Gunnar Finnbogason, Olafur Proppe, Sigurjon Myrdal, The 

University College of Education; Thorsteinn Gunnarsson, Ingolfur Asgeir Johannesson, 
The University of Akureyri; and Gudrun Gelrstjottjr, The University of Iceland 
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industry other than fishing, 10.5%; construction, 6.9%; commerce and 
repair services, 13.5%; hotel and restaurant, 3.3%; transport and 
communications, 6.5%; banking and insurance, 3.4%; public 
administration, 4.4%; real estate and business services, 6.0%; 
education, 6.5%; health services and social work, 14.8%; others, 
8.5%. As of the 1st of April 1997, 3.9% of the work force was 
unemployed. 



Table 1. Unemployment rates according to gender 



Unemployment rate 


Male 

(%) 


Female 

(%) 


Total 

(%) 


Compulsory education 


6.8 


5.6 


6.0 


Upper secondary education 


2.5 


4.0 


3.1 


Higher education 


- 


1.0 


0.4 


Total 


3.6 


4.2 


3.9 



Iceland is a republic with a parliamentary democracy. The President is 
elected by popular vote for a four-year term. Executive power lies 
with the cabinet formed by the political parties. The government must 
have the direct or indirect support of the majority of the Icelandic 
parliament, which has 63 members. Parliamentary elections are held at 
intervals of four years or less. 165 municipalities exercise local 
government. The number of local municipalities has decreased 
dramatically over a few years. 

The modernization and the reconstruction of the state structure 
have comprised institutional rationalization and social regulation. The 
Icelandic central state has, especially in the Post World War II era, 
increased its control of the public sector; i.e. social services and 
insurance; public health and medicine; public housing projects; public 
education and schooling. A special case in point is the resurgent 
sliding of state control into the 'private' fields of industries. Since the 
1980s the state has gradually taken over regulation and formal 
management of the traditional agriculture and fishing industries, 
through rationalized systems of quotas. Moreover all hydropower and 
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thermopower resources have been nationalized, making the state a 
main player in articulation of plans for new industries on the island. 
Parallels from the economic field can probably be drawn in the 
cultural field and the field of education. An important facet of this 
project is to relate cultural and educational policy making to economic 
environment and industrial relations. Educational restructuring 
correlates with economic reconstruction. 

The 'intrusion of the state’ can be detected through discourses of 
educational legislation and scientifically rationalized educational 
reform projects, characterized by increased bureaucracy, and 
constantly more developed social technologies. Study of formal 
reform efforts in the field of education can thus illuminate changes in 
state steering. 

In the mid-eighties new discourses of deregulation and 
decentralization can be detected in the field of economics. It might be 
of interest in this respect that simultaneously the fields of commerce 
and banking are being deregulated and ’liberalized’, e.g. with reference 
to new contracts with the European Union. Similar trajectories and 
conjunctures can be detected in the Icelandic educational discourses as 
in other Western countries. The discourse on educational governance 
must be related to larger historical trajectories in fields of economics, 
politics and culture. 



The Icelandic school system 

The Icelandic school system is divided into four major levels: the pre- 
school level from approximately two to six years, the elementary 
school level from six to sixteen, the secondary school level from 
sixteen to twenty, and the college level from then on (we exclude 
exceptions). 

The pre-school , in Icelandic leikskoli (play school), was 
determined as the first formal school level as late as 1994. However, 
play schools are not compulsory. As a rule the municipalities run most 
play schools, but few are private. Most children in the country now 
have an access to at least half-day, every-other-day programs. The 
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municipalities subsidize play schools so that parents do not have pay 
the full cost. 

The primary school is a ten-grade compulsory comprehensive 
school for the age groups 6-16. They are run by the municipalities. 
Primary schools were run by the state until 1996, and we discuss this 
change later. Primary schools are free of charge for parents. Few 
private primary schools can be found and they are all publicly 
subsidized. 



Table 2. Proportion of children in pre-schools by age group 



Year 


0-2 yrs 


3-5 yrs 




(%) 


(%) 


1981 


9,1 


51,6 


1985 


12,2 


59,5 


1991 


13,7 


73,2 


1995 


23,1 


82,5 



The secondary schools are run by the state. Most secondary schools 
are comprehensive schools with lines in math, natural and social 
sciences, languages, and business, as well as vocational education 
lines. Almost all of these schools are based on a credit-unit system. A 
few grammar schools, class-based or credit-unit based, exist as well as 
vocational schools and colleges of arts. 



Table 3. Enrollment rates of cohorts aged 16-19 years (%) 



Age 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1995 


16 


67 


65 


71 


75 


77 


80 


83 


85 


89 


87 


17 


54 


56 


61 


65 


66 


68 


70 


74 


77 


77 


18 


49 


48 


54 


56 


58 


58 


63 


64 


65 


68 


19 


42 


47 


50 


53 


55 


55 


59 


61 


64 


61 



The tertiary level consists of three research universities, to which the 
researchers in this group belong, and several other colleges and 
institutions. General legislation on the tertiary level was for the first 
time passed in December 1997. 
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Further information on the Icelandic educational system can be found 
on the Internet: http://ffodi.stjr.is/mm/ensk/publ/index.html 



Table 4. Number of schools at compulsory, upper secondary and higher 
education level 1996/97 



Number of 


Number of Schools 




students 


Compulsory 


Upper 

Secondary 


Higher 


3 


>50 


54 


8 


51-100 


32 


4 


3 


101-200 


33 


2 


2 


201-400 


39 


7 


3 


401-600 


29 


5 


0 


601-800 


8 


6 


1 


801-1000 


2 


3 


0 


<1000 


0 


3 


1 


Total 


197 


38 


13 



Times of Paradigmatic Changes 

The modem educational system has taken shape in Iceland during the 
20th century. Especially in the post world war era rational 
governmental measures have been taken to affect cultural direction 
and social-economic development. 

When the first national census was taken in Iceland, in 1703, no 
urban centers could be counted. In 1880 five per cent of the 
population lived in towns, in 1920 the figure had risen to 31 %, in 
1965 it was 68 % and today the urban population is 85 %. 
Urbanization has proceeded at such a rapid pace that now more than 
half of the population of 270 000 lives in or around Reykjavik, the 
capital. In the same period the standard of living has risen from 
subsistence level to being one of the world’s highest. 

Rapid economic development in Iceland through this century, 
especially during periods of war and military occupation, has 
contributed to turmoil in the cultural field and tension in the national 
identity. However, in few, if any, mpdem western society, is there 

{ i i- j. 
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such an obvious continuity of identification with the distant past; 
national history and literature. 

As can be imagined, educational institutions and the educational 
system in Iceland have played an important role in the nation struggle 
toward modernization and political and cultural independence. 
Reconstruction of the state apparatus, accompanied by increased 
international transactions of commodities and ideas shaped a new 
context of (professional) economic and technological discourses, and 
subsequently a new field of expertise in culture and education as well. 

Changing cultural and economic relations, especially after the 
Second World War, created a new social/institutional formation, 
where Iceland faced the world as an independent republic for the first 
time. Reconstruction of the state apparatus, accompanied by increased 
international transactions of commodities and ideas shaped a new 
context of (professional) economic and technological discourses. 
Subsequently a new field of expertism appeared in culture and 
education as well. In a wave of cultural and economic reforms in the 
immediate post war period a general national system of public 
education was constructed for the first time. This modernization of 
education drew primarily upon Scandinavian welfare models. 

In late sixties and early seventies, educational institutions were 
reorganized and their role redefined. Teacher education was 
transformed to university level in 1971. In this trajectory the need for 
a term to communicate a conception of professionalism and teaching 
profession for the first time seem to be demanded in the Icelandic 
language! 

In the mid-1980s an still new discourse on educational governance 
came visible in the Icelandic context, as paradigmatic transformations 
were taking place in the fields of economics and culture, at 
international as well as local level. In this conjuncture educational 
reforms of the seventies came under severe criticism. 

During the last two decades of the 20th century the Icelandic 
society has experienced a cycle/trajectory of educational reforms that 
can/has to be tied to a ‘historical cycle’ of global social/economic 
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reconstruction. Dynamic theme in that discourse, which to a large 
extent has been formally infused through international organizations, 
has touched upon the notion of deregulation and decentralization. This 
trajectory can be detected in vivid efforts to reconstruct key concepts 
in education: Professionalism, school-based curriculum, institutional 
evaluation etc. 

Educational reforms in Iceland in the Post War Era illuminate 
dynamics of social/cultural and economic interactions beyond 
geopolitical boundaries. Local discourses draw upon international 
transactions, which have to be taken into consideration, when the 
shifting notions of educational governance are studied. 

Relations in the fields of economics and culture in the Icelandic 
context are a indication of global transformations taking place in the 
fields of economics and culture in the Post War Era. The Icelandic 
society is located in a fairly complex web of social/historical; 
economic and cultural trajectories. In fact the multiple transformations 
taking place in Iceland in this cycle have to be situated in a wider 
perspective of changing global relations. 

Recent changes in governing, some examples 

Obvious changes in governing structures have taken place at all four 
school levels in this decade. We only summarize here a few examples 
which we consider important for our project: 

a) Perhaps the most obvious change in governing structures of 
education for the time being is the change in the primary school 
system when the municipalities took over the economic and 
administrative responsibilities in 1996. The time since then is of 
course too short to evaluate the character of the impact of that 
change. 

Many people have been worried that this decentralization will 
severely affect children of rural areas that are poor or communities 
that do not emphasize education. 
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The legislation change of the primary school in 1995 requested all 
schools to compose school-based curricula and develop methods of 
self-evaluation. We like to discuss what impact this has on the 
work in school institutions, especially the normalizing effects that 
it does have on the school professional staff that are responsible for 
the self-evaluation. It has been observed that the work of teachers 
is becoming increasingly complex. 

The social conditions seem to encourage parents to work long 
hours which makes the child more dependent on the school as a 
place to receive emotional support. More and more children are 
analyzed as having special needs, and there thus appears to be more 
need for cooperation between teachers and others about such 
special needs. This social situation places stress on teachers as 
never before. At the same time, the law is clear on the professional 
responsibility of each teacher. The state sets a basic curriculum, but 
teachers decide within that framework how they teach, including 
the materials they use. 

Professionally, principals are responsible to the Ministry of 
Culture and Education, for the development of a school-based 
curriculum. School-based curricula have been written in a few 
schools from about 1990, but most schools are not sufficiently 
equipped to perform this task. School-based curricula seem to be 
important for schools to be able to perform the task of self- 
evaluation. 

We do not know at this point if the self-evaluation will be 
governed through very strict guidelines from the Ministry of 
Culture and Education, in spite of what the law says about that 
schools should develop their own professional methods. The three 
research universities, as well as other professional institutes, run by 
the municipalities, are now beginning to compete in how they 
assist primary schools in this task. Such processes will be very 
interesting to observe during the next three years, 
b) Similar discourse of self-evaluation is increasing at the pre-school 
level. At the same time professional education of pre-school 
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teachers is being raised to university level. This is of interest as 
pre-school teachers and the pre-school staff in general seem to 
originate from different pedagogical and administrative traditions 
than the primary school teachers. Due to the institutional culture of 
the preschool level, it appears easier in many respect to introduce 
here for example the discourse of Total Quality Management. 

c) Secondary schools are run by the central state and parallel 
procedures of school-based curricula and internal and external 
evaluation have been mandated at the secondary level as at the 
primary level. 

Contract management is a new form of administration of 
schools that has been most vividly related to the secondary school 
level. One pioneer school and the Ministry of Culture and 
Education have made a contract about the educational objectives 
that the school should try to reach in a certain time as well on the 
autonomy and financial contributions that the school receives 
toward that goal. This contract establishes a framework for the 
school and the ministry to work within. More secondary schools 
are supposed to follow this path of management. 

The general goal of the contract management arrangement is to 
orchestrate more effective institutions. Also to make more efficient 
use of the budget that the school receives for salary, educational 
resources, etc. In the case of a pioneer school, Kvennaskolinn in 
Reykjavik, the goals of the contract include more teacher 
professionalism, better service for students, and better information 
systems internally and externally. Kvennaskolinn also has taken on, 
as part of the contract, to define for the ministry, norms for school 
evaluation processes as well as the school will be evaluated. 

The second largest town, Kopavogur, adjacent to Reykjavik, 
has now signed contracts of a similar sort with three of its primary 
schools. Similar contracts between the Ministry and the University 
institutions are being discussed. 

d) The tertiary level in Iceland has been in turmoil for a decade or so. 
Some colleges have gradually been transferred to tertiary level, 
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without enjoying the formal conventions of academic culture in 
administration, teaching or research. Besides the old University of 
Iceland and the University College of Education, the University of 
Akureyri was established in rural, settings in 1987. In January 1998 
four colleges were amalgamated in a new University College of 
Education. Graduate studies have been emphasized in Icelandic 
universities in the 1990s. Discourse on two private universities (in 
the fields of Commerce and the Arts) is under way. 

The Ministry of Culture and Education has ordered external 
evaluation in the last few years in various college programs at the 
university level. Currently the teacher education programs for 
elementary and secondary schoolteachers in the three universities 
are being evaluated. 



We believe the contract management arrangement, as a measure of 
educational governance, will have a great impact. The discourse on 
accountability seems to align nicely with discourses on educational 



institutional evaluation. This in turn brings us to the key concepts of 
cultural integration, social inclusion/exclusion. 

Issues of inclusion and exclusion 

The issues of inclusion and exclusion can be detected at various layers 
of discourse and need to be clarified in this project. Also various 
social categories to study governmental ity and exclusion/integration 
can be determined. In the Icelandic case the most obvious are the 
social categories of location (rural/urban); gender; origin 
(native/immigrant); economic class; and physical and mental 
handicap. 

The educational systems are fundamental to cultural integration 
and historically have inclusive as well as exclusive functions in 
societies. In the Icelandic case we can design historical cycles where 



In sum 



decentralization, teacher professionalism, school-based curricula and 
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the emphasis shifted on integration and segregation of social 
categories. In the current cycle we mention a few examples for 
elaboration in our project. 

a) Seeing pre-schools as a formal school level is one way of 
integrating more children socially. Formalization of state 
institutions at this school level did not happen until recently. Not so 
many years ago, so-called day care centres (full day) were mostly 
for the children of single mothers and students. With a name 
change in 1990 to play schools, a change in emphasis toward play 
as the method of instruction, and including more children, more 
children are formally socialized. Prior to these changes, many 
children, especially those of the middle class, attended half-day 
play schools. Now more working-class children and children in the 
rural areas can attend play schools. 

b) Integration of physically and developmentally disabled children 
into schools at all four school levels is a recent priority task. While 
interesting developments are taking place at the secondary and 
tertiary levels, we believe that the changes of governing at the 
primary level are very interesting to observe. We already have 
examples where small or rural municipalities have difficulties 
financially and politically implementing the policy of integration. 
We would also like to discuss and observe if there is a social 
integration indeed rather than just physical inclusion and relate 
those observations to the discourses of social integration and 
exclusion. 

c) An issue of integration relates to the transfer of students between 
play school and primary school. Traditionally this has been a gap. 
In relation to “universitization” of pre-school teachers, discussions 
between the two groups of teachers in pre-schools and primary 
schools can be detected. We would like to observe various issues, 
including if such integration is easier in smaller communities. 

d) At the end of the primary school, there has been a state-centralized 
examination in four subject areas, Icelandic, Mathematics, Danish, 
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and English. Every student has taken these exams and theoretically 
finished the primary school. Now there is a discussion in the 
Ministry of Culture and Education to change this situation, making 
such final exam optional. We will observe the impact on 
integration and exclusion of changes herein, 
e) One of the big issues of exclusion in Iceland appears to be the 
division between the capital city area in the southwest and the rest 
of the country. Roughly 80 % of the population lives in about one- 
hour distance from Reykjavik, and this proportion has been 
increasing. We do not know if this issue is the biggest one of 
inequality in the country; but it certainly claims a large space in the 
political discourse. 

Various measures have been taken to include individuals from rural 
areas into further education. In the late 1960s, rural area grants were 
introduced to students in secondary schools for students to be better 
able to attend. In the 1970s and the 1980s, comprehensive schools 
were established in most parts of the country to provide greater and 
easier access to secondary education. In the 1970s, a system of study 
loans was designed to equalize access to college education as well as 
various vocational schools attended by adult students. While that 
system did not especially cater to individuals from rural areas, it can 
be said that it was more important to them than to individuals having 
their families of origin in the Reykjavik- area. 

All these measures were to recruit individuals into educational 
institutions. But in many cases they did not move back to their farm, 
village, or town. This has been understood as a major threat to the 
community if elementary and later secondary school “succeed in 
educating the village away”. 

We can see the establishment of the University of Akureyri in 1987 
in light of this. Also the offering of a full-scale four-year (90 credits) 
distance education program at the University College of Education is 
of interest in this respect. Smaller colleges are also located outside the 
Reykjavik area. The discursive hypothesis is that the characteristics of 
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education outside Reykjavik, as well as distance education, are 
radically different, and that these programs will sustain different 
settlements around the country. Recently, the parliament has accepted 
a proposal about a college center in the rural East where the largest 
towns have fewer than 2000 inhabitants, hardly supporting an 
independent college. We would like to investigate the discourse 
thereon. 

Further we could look into various aspects of the Icelandic 
educational context; for example (as mentioned before) the issues of 
gender, integration of immigrants, providence of educational material, 
vocational education, distance education and temporary rural 
campuses for tertiary education. 



Last remark 

In the Post WWII period the educational system has had an overtly 
integrating function in the Icelandic society. In the last decade or so it 
appears as though the winds might be shifting in the social/cultural 
arena as fundamental concepts of integration, equality and nationality 
are being reconstituted. The delicate balance of inclusion and 
exclusion is constantly transforming. This is what we want to explore 
in the Icelandic case and relate it to parallel trajectories eroding in 
other spaces of the global economy. 
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PORTUGAL 

The Portuguese Case 



Antonio Novoa, Natalia Alves & Rui Canario 



Introduction 

The analysis of the configurations assumed by the relation between 
educational policies and the integration/exclusion phenomena implies 
the construction of a multifaceted view. It has to take into account the 
social, political, economic, cultural and historical factors conferring a 
singular identity to the Portuguese social formation. 

National historical development and the semi-peripheral position it 
occupies in the world system contribute in a decisive way for the 
Portuguese society to present a set of specific social characteristics, in 
some ways unique. This singularity meets its expression, among other 
features, in the hegemonic position the State occupies in the social 
regulation processes and in the deficit of legitimacy it simultaneously 
tackles with. In the field of education, its singularity is manifest in the 
time coincidence of both mass schooling moments: the consolidation 
one and the moment of its crisis. As Boaventura Sousa Santos says, It 
is as if mass schooling in Portugal has entered its crisis even before it 
reaches its full development 

In this context, the complex relationship between educational 
policies and integration and exclusion phenomena has to be analyzed 
in the light of the democratizing, opportunity equality rhetoric, on the 
one hand, and the discourse on modernization, on the other hand. The 
former legitimizes the consolidation of mass schooling and the 
integrating school project, the latter supports the construction of 
managerial and mercantilist solutions to respond to the school crisis 
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and pioneers the emergence of new forms of differentiation and 
segregation inside school. 

Reflection on this issue also requires it to be placed in the wider 
context of the social transformations of contemporary societies. These 
are marked by a paradoxical situation where the emergence of 
different forms of social exclusion comes together with a continuous 
increase of school qualifications and with the re-configuration of the 
“social issue” that replaces the traditional conflict between labor and 
capital with the dualistic fracture between integrated and excluded. 
Yet, the analysis of the production of school exclusion also requires 
the recognition of the centrality of the social actor through the sense 
he assigns to schoolwork and to the relation he establishes with 
knowledge. 

In this report, we analyze, in a necessarily brief way, the evolution 
of Portuguese society in the last few decades, taking its specificity 
with origin in a semi-peripheral position in the world system as a 
reference. By having this specificity and recent history as a starting- 
point, in a second stage we analyze the way the relation between 
integration and segregation has been built in the Portuguese 
educational system. In a third section, we describe the structure of the 
national educational system while we try to highlight some of the 
most relevant features of each of the education grades. This 
description is followed by a first approach to the analysis of the 
educational discourses that support and legitimize some of the 
educational policies carried out in the last few decades. Finally, we 
enunciate the guidelines that have led the reflection of the Portuguese 
team on the issue of educational governance and social 
integration/exclusion. 

The social and economic context 

Portugal is one of the most ancient nation-states on the European 
continent and it is the one that has kept its frontiers unaltered for the 
longest period. However, the last few decades mark a period of deep 
changes in the Portuguese social formation. In less than thirty years 
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Portugal experienced the fall of the most ancient conservative 
authoritarian regime of western Europe, in 1974; Portugal has lost its 
condition of the most ancient colonial empire; joined the EEC in 1986 
and in 1998 the group of State-members that fulfil the convergence 
criteria for the adoption of a single currency, Along with these 
transformations, Portugal has been re-negotiating its semi-peripheral 
position in the world system. 

Portuguese singularity as a semi-periphery country is characterized 
by Boaventura Sousa Santos based on the existence of an “articulate 
uncoincidence between capitalist production relations and social 
reproduction relations” (1985, 872). In his opinion, it leads to the co- 
existence of underdeveloped capitalist production relations and 
consumer patterns and social rights close to those existing in the 
central countries. But Portuguese semi-periphery is also manifest in its 
intermediate degree of development and in the mediation function 
Portugal plays between the center and the periphery of the world 
system. This position demands from Portugal to act as a peripheral 
country with relation to the central countries and as central with 
relation to periphery (Santos, 1993). After the 1974 revolution and the 
“overseas” colonies independence process a deep change arises in the 
mediation function Portugal has developed during centuries: Portugal 
stops acting like periphery towards England and like center towards 
the colonies. However, proximity to the European space, the following 
adhesion to EEC and the relations with Portuguese-speaking Africa 
countries contribute to the maintenance of our country’s peripheral 
position, although re-configured. 

The 1974 revolution does not confine itself to this change only. It 
will also lead to a deep inner crisis that will affect all social activity 
domains and is coincident to the overall crisis of the dominant Fordist 
regulation mode (Boyer, 1986) in the central countries since the end of 
II World War. 

Although it is not possible to speak of the diffusion of the Fordist 
regulation mode in the Portuguese social formation during the “Estado 
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Novo” 1 , the 50’s and 60’s mark a period of strong economic growth 
during which the following happened: the diffusion of the 

industrialization process; recess of agricultural activities; economy 
tertiarization; opening outwards; growth and consolidation of big 
economic groups; rural exodus 2 increase of real wages; increasingly 
strong medium classes; improvement in some indicators for social 
welfare and individual consumption (Lopes, 1996). 

In spite of this development burst, when the “Estado Novo” fell, 
Portuguese society faced serious structural problems in the economic 
and social fields. Concerning social affairs underdevelopment was 
particularly evident in the fields of education, health, social security 
and protection to ill-favored groups. In fact, even during the economic 
growth period budget policy of the “Estado Novo” kept being oriented 
by budget deficit control at the cost of current expenditure constraint 
in essential domains like education, health and social security. 
Contrarily to what happened in most western countries in the post-war 
period, in Portugal economic growth was not connected to the 
emergence of the Welfare State or to the expansion of social policies 
having the Welfare State as a reference. 

The change of regime in 1974 led not only to a crisis in the 
regulation mode of the cooperative State but also to a crisis in the 
accumulation regime (Santos, 1993). New institutions and social 
practice created during the revolutionary period have not granted 

1 Estado Novo is the name assigned to the period between 1926 and 1974, during which a 

sole party totalitarian political regime has ruled. 

2 This rural depopulation is the result of two migration movements: one towards littoral 

where the most dynamic and employment developing economic activities could be 
found; Anita one towards European countries, mainly France. One estimates that 
about 1,4 million Portuguese have abandoned the country between 1960 and 1973. 
This figure calls the attention for the importance of the migration phenomenon in the 
Portuguese social formation. In the economic field this factor and colonial war are 
held to be responsible for the active population decrease and the salary increase. 
Along with these features, emigrant deliveries will happen to play a fundamental role 
in the balance of current account and in the improvement of the living standard of the 
non-emigrant family members. From the social point of view, emigrants happen to 
play a decisive role in the change of life style of inland rural population. 
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intensive accumulation of monopolist capital, despite being formally 
similar to those of the central countries Fordist mode of regulation. On 
the contrary, they have inscribed themselves in a wider project whose 
goal was its own dismantling. After the 1974 revolution, economic 
policy seeks to accomplish two main objectives: to manage changes in 
productive structures developed for the sake of the construction of a 
classless socialist society and to implement social policy neglected by 
the laid-down regime. In this new context the following happens: 
social security expansion to a greater number of beneficiaries; creation 
of the national health service, unemployment benefits and national 
minimum wage; increase in retirement pensions; consolidation of the 
expansion of the educational system; etc. In other words, some of the 
characteristics conferring the Welfare State its specificity developed in 
Portugal only after 1994, precisely the period when in the central 
countries the first signs of their own crises happened to be felt. It was 
based on a process through which current expenditure with social 
policy has unbounded the accumulation process 3 . 

However economic crisis aggravation and State debt were decisive 
factors for the assuming of a clearly capitalist State playing a central 
role in social regulation . since 1976. Yet, as Sousa Santos argues, 
“distributive policies quick re-entailment to the availability or 
demands of the process of capital accumulation imposed unpopular 
measures and therefore the risk of loss of social legitimacy” (1990, 
224). Facing the discrepancy between the institutional forms of 
regulation and the accumulation and unable to change the law, the 
State adopts a policy away from its own laws and institutions. In this 
context, there develops what the same author calls a, “Parallel State”. 
This has assumed several forms: the State tolerates law breaking; it 
either does not apply laws or selectively applies them; it doesn’t 
regulate the laws, wholly or partially, in a way to block its application; 
it either does not create the institutions to be charged with putting 



3 In the education field, for instance, current expenditure with education as a percentage 
of GDP shifted from 1, 73% in 1973 to 3, 86 % in 1977. : . 
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legislated social policies into practice or does not budget them. “The 
Parallel State is therefore the political configuration of some 
disjunction or discrepancy in the social mode of regulation, according 
to which Fordist regulation mode doesn’t in practice correspond to a 
Fordist wage relation” (Santos 1993, 32). 

A new cycle of economic growth begins with adhesion to the EEC 
in 1986. Canalization of structural funds to Portugal along with the 
existence of a particularly favorable international conjuncture have 
contributed to the retaking of public investment and private 
consuming, employment and real wage increase and maintenance of 
rights assured by the Welfare State. However, the continued existence 
of traditional poverty situations along with the emergence of new 
forms of poverty and social exclusion contributed to keeping and in 
some cases aggravating the dual structure of the Portuguese social 
formation. European integration had not been able to contain it and 
neo-liberal policies and the 90’s economic recession had aggravated it. 

Permanent tension between the need to re-link social policies to the 
process of capital accumulation along with the risk of loss of social 
legitimacy is responsible for the ambiguous character of the 
construction of Welfare State in Portugal. Besides, as argued by 
Almerindo Afonso (1997, p 142), the recent history of the conquest of 
social rights, its prevalent weakness and low scope as well as the 
heterogeneous character of the Portuguese State in the last decades are 
factors that explain the existence of a contradictory movement during 
center-right governments in consonance with their political and 
economic neo-liberal orientation. This movement is characterized by 
the expansion of some rights linked to the Welfare State concept, on 
the one hand, and by a flexibility trend, on the other hand. 

The educational context: integration versus segregation 

During the “Estado Novo” investment in school as an ideological 
inculcation and social control instance confers it a strongly 
segregating dimension. It will carry on as one of the distinctive 
features of the Portuguese educational system up to middle 70’s. 
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The conservative right has always envisaged social segregation as 
natural, as a characteristic inherent to any social formation. In this 
context, one of political power’s most effective strategies to assure 
social conformation was the resort to segregationist educational 
policies, in terms of gender or social origin. As Filomena Monica says 
(1978, 173) “Salazar’s view of society as an immutable hierarchic 
structure led to a different conception of the role to be played by 
school. It was not meant to function as an agency for professional 
allocation or detection of intellectual merit but as an indoctrination 
device. Besides, according to Salazar, there was no need to justify 
economic inequalities because they were inevitable and instituted by 
God”. 

Segregating character of Salazarist school begins to be drafted in 
the 30’s through the adoption .of a strategy of teaching separation, 
reflected in sex and social groups separation and strongly manifest in 
measures taken against coeducation and comprehensive school 
principles (Novoa, 1992, 458). Simultaneously, syllabus reduction and 
the assertion of education primacy envisaged as conscience forming 
render investment in education difficult, as a social mobility site, and 
strengthen social conformation logic. 

Cultural, social and economical changes resulting from the 50’s 
and 60’s developing burst introduce a significant change in current 
educational policies. The technical-instrumental ■ conception of 
education emphasizes the role played in the formation of a qualified 
labor force in response to the needs of the current industrialization 
process. Adhesion to this conception and shifting • of the main 
responsibilities for the social order maintenance to the repressive 
devices of State allow the educational system to partially divest from 
the ideological inculcation process. 

In this new context, an extension of compulsory education 
happens: 4 years at first, in 1960, and 6 years afterwards in 1964. Yet, 
scholarship extension does not attenuate the strong cleavage between 
those who fulfill compulsory education and dropouts, nor does it 
attenuate the strong inner educational system’s segregation either. By 
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consecrating three different ways to fulfill compulsory education, it 
functions as a first instance for the concretion of the different 
individual and social destinies. For those who do not intend to go on 
studying, the six-year school education comprehends attendance to a 
first four-year elementary cycle and to a two-year complementary 
cycle. Those who intend to go on studying can chose one of two 
different options after four-year compulsory education: a lyceum or a 
technical option. However, this strategy for differentiation of 
compulsory education fulfillment is contradicted a short time 
afterwards. The creation of the preparatory cycle for secondary 
education in 1967 meant to merge the first two years of both options 
may be considered as a feeble attempt to introduce the comprehensive 
school philosophy in the Portuguese educational system. Yet, despite 
the changes, the dual character of the Portuguese educational system 
keeps unaltered: it is due to the lyceum the elite education while the 
education of craftsmen and technicians is due to the technical school. 

The democratic regime settlement is accompanied by the 
intransigent defense of the comprehensive school. The technical 
education extinction and the creation of the unified education confer 
visibility to a radically different conception of education. It turns to be 
considered as a fundamental device for the construction of more just 
and egalitarian democratic society. One of the main objectives after 
25th April 1974 is the construction of an integrating school prepared 
to attenuate social and sexual cleavages to promote equality of 
opportunities and to strive against social inequality. To fulfill this goal 
the claim is for a centralizing State able to attenuate the differences 
inherent to both types of school, which were held to be inequality- 
generating schools. After the middle 80’s, the idea that equal 
education for everyone is materialized through the integration of 
school in a local and diverse educational market begins to settle. 
Simultaneously, “The State, pointing to the urgent need to make the 
Portuguese educational system flexible, argues that there should be a 
compromise between the goal of equal opportunity, on the one hand, 
and the demands of economic modernization, on the other” (Gomes, 
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1996, 36). Continuous tension between these two poles is one of the 
most significant features of the latest educational policies. Under the 
threat of losing social legitimacy, the State is obliged to assure the 
social right to education and to promote constitutionally consecrated 
access and success equality. On the other hand, economic 
globalization and internationalization, along with an extraordinarily 
deficient 4 school qualification structure lead the State to defend the 
need for the educational system to play an active role in the 
constitution of qualified labor force capable of assuring increasing 
competition in national economy. In this context, some Programs are 
introduced whose main objective is the promotion of an integrating 
school capable of assuring the fulfillment of compulsory school and 
educational achievement for all those who attend it. Simultaneously, 
educational policy and economic policy become closer and in some 
cases, there is a process of subordination of the former to the latter. 
This movement leads to the inner segmentation and differentiation of 
the educational system, by falling back upon vocationally 
characterized measures. 



Educational governance through “specific programs ” 

The co-existence of these two lines of orientation of the educational 
policies in the last few decades emerges as an attempt to respond to 
the demands of the mass schooling consolidation process, on the one 
hand, and to the crisis of this same school, on the other hand. To face 
the State school crisis in conformity to what happened in the central 
countries, relations between school education and labor market 
reffame themselves. To consolidate mass schooling some programs 
are introduced whose main goal is to assure a longer presence of 
young people in the educational system and which have emerged from 



4 According to data from the Ministry of Education, 74% of the Portuguese aged between 
1 5 and 64 only possess 6 school education years while those; who have taken a degree 
do not exceed 5%. 
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an educational governance model that lays hold of specific programs 
to solve urgent educational problems. 

In the middle 80’s, educational failure reached such high values 5 
that rendered the unsuccessfulness of the primacy of equality of 
opportunities socially unacceptable. The government publicly 
assumed this phenomenon as an alarming dimension phenomenon. 
Therefore, the Interministerial Programme for the Promotion of 
Educational Achievement (PIPEA) was approved in 1987. Enlisted in 
the line of compensatory education, its strategies aimed to attenuate 
unfavorable social-educational conditions and improve educational 
service. However, despite the high financial, material and human 
resources, its results were far beyond the expectations: it has not 
fulfilled a significant part of the objectives; it has not been able to 
significantly invert failure and dropout trends; it has not left behind it 
structures capable of giving continuity to the educational policies that 
had revealed themselves as adequate (Afonso, 1997, 146-148). 

In 1991, a new program is set forth. It aims to make Portuguese 
society aware of the need and relevance of an education for everyone. 
The Program for the Education for All aimed, in its firs phase, to 
ensure the fulfillment of a successful nine-year schooling; in a second 
phase, its main objective was to promote generalized frequency and 
access to basic or secondary education. However, this Program is at 
the same time a structuring element of a strategy aiming to 
“consolidate public school” (Stoer, 1994, 21) and a follower of a 
modernization rhetoric that advocates the educational system’s fitness 
to demands in technological innovations and in labor market changes. 
At the same time, it renders school the responsibility to act locally in 
order to prevent dropouts. As in the former Program, this one is also 
far from achieving the proposed objectives. At the end of its first 
phase, the fact that one fifth of the students drop out of school is 
elucidative of the distance between the expected objectives and what 
was achieved. 



5 In 1985, failure rates in the first schooling years reached 50% in some municipalities. 
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Evidence that failure and dropouts fall selectively upon school 
enrolled students and particularly upon ethnic minorities resident in 
Portugal led to set forth the Project for Intercultural Education in 
1993. Portugal is held to be one of the most mono-cultural and 
monolingual countries in Europe: in 1991, foreigners took 1.6% of the 
whole population in the census. Yet, when we take school population 
into account this percentage gets higher, reaching 6.3% of the whole 
school population in basic and secondary education in 1994/95 (Souta, 
1997). Nevertheless, it is far from the values presented in most 
European countries. Yet, despite its low numerical dimension, the 
right to education, namely educational achievement is far from being 
granted to a significant percentage of students from ethnic minorities. 
Like the former Programs, this one also follows the strategy of mass 
school consolidation, open to all despite their social or ethnic origin or 
gender. But once again the results are far from corresponding to the 
raised expectations: both failure rates and dropout rates keep reaching 
much higher values than those of the whole school population (Souta, 
1997). 

Priority Intervention Educational Territories (PIET) is one of the 
most recent educational policies measures. As in the case of the other 
Programs, this one also aims to strive against school failure, dropouts, 
and social exclusion. Recovering a tradition that goes back to English 
experiences in the 60’s and to French ones put into practice in early 
80’s this measure falls back upon a positive discrimination strategy in 
the resources allocation process and follows one trend that believes in 
territorialized educational policies as a means to ensure the 
development of an education based upon principles like equality of 
opportunities and social solidarity (Canario, 1997, 109). 

Along with these Programs, despite their low results, that can be 
considered as an attempt to ensure a social right fulfillment inherent to 
the Welfare State, other policy measures are set forth in the 
Portuguese educational system oriented towards the consolidation of a 
new vocationalism (Stoer, Stoleroff and Correia, 1990). As these 
authors refer, this new vocational orientation has a new 
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instrumentalism and a new economicism implicit in State tutelage 
considering the relation between the educational system and the labor 
market. It is manifest in the whole process of reconstruction of the 
vocational range in the educational system of which technical- 
vocational education (1993), Apprenticeship System (1984), and the 
Vocational Schools are constituents (1989). By claiming 
modernization needs, all these types of education aim to form a 
qualified labor force capable of effectuating the Portuguese economic 
modernization process and affording a qualifying insertion of the 
young people in the labor market. At the same time, they defend the 
need to strengthen the relations between school and active life. In this 
context, “democratic school is at risk of merging into the 
subordination of the educational policy to an economic policy whose 
main role is the adjustment of the Portuguese economic system to 
changes in the international labor force” (Stoer et al., 1990, 47). As 
the Apprenticeship Program was regarded as an alternative for the 
accomplishment of compulsory education, it presents itself as a first 
attempt to introduce new segregation and differentiation modes in 
basic education in the Portuguese educational system. 

The Portuguese educational system 

The Bases for the educational system, approved in 1986, consecrate 
the right of all the Portuguese to education and culture, assigning the 
State the duty to promote education democratization, by ensuring the 
right to a just and effective equality of opportunity for access to 
education and academic achievement. Among these principles, free of 
charge basic education, support and complementary educational 
measures, social and health welfare and vocational and school 
orientation confer the State increasing responsibilities in the 
educational field and denote an expansion in the rights to be linked to 
the Welfare State (Afonso, 1997, 144). 

Despite all the efforts to re-subject social policies to economic 
growth conditions, late acquisition of these rights and the increase in 
social expectations have contributed to lead the Portuguese State, 
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under the risk of loss of legitimacy, not to reduce public investment in 
education even in periods of deeper economic crisis. In this context, 
public investment in education both measured as a percentage of GDP 
or as a percentage of current expenditure has practically continuously 
gone up from the 70’s up to our days 6 . 

Pre-School education 

From 1974 onwards pre-school education is considered a constituent 
part of the educational system with optional attendance. The pre- 
school education network is made up of specialized institutions, 
provided by central, regional or local authorities, or by other groups or 
individuals such as parents’ and residents’ associations, civil and 
church organizations, etc. The state is obligated to ensure the 
existence of a pre-school education network and to support the pre- 
school establishments integrated into the state education network. 

Pre-school education is one of the segments of the educational 
system that has been subject to a higher growth in the last few years 7 . 
In 1996/97 school year about 57% of children aged between 3 and 5 
were enrolled in this education level. Chosen as one of the priorities of 
the national educational policy since middle 80’s, pre-school 
education has been identified as a strategic element essential in the 
battle against school failure. It integrated the political agenda both in 
center-right government and in current socialist government. But, 
while being invested with a fundamental role in the promotion of a 
higher equality of opportunities this education level is also one of the 
educational fields where neo-liberally oriented policies introduced 
during the center-right government have made their effects more 
visible. In fact, to an increasing demand the State responds by opening 
this education level to private initiative. This educational level’s 
privatization is evident in the significant growth of private education. 



6 In 1972, current expenditure in education corresponded to 1,90% of GDP and to 10,94% 

of the total current expenditure. 

7 Between 1985 and 1997, pre-school education recorded a growth of about 40%. 
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In 1985 and 1997 the relative weight of the private education shifts 
from 26.9% to 57%. 

Under the motto “less State, more society” and integrated in a 
global strategy to reduce the social role of the State, public service 
transference to the private sector has assumed a peculiar form, namely 
in respect to this educational level. Following a way of acting similar 
to the one reported by Boaventura Sousa Santos, when he analyses the 
transference of the social welfare for the aged and handicapped people 
to the private sector, disinvestment in state schools has been 
accompanied by the support and finance both of private 
establishments and, mainly, of non-lucrative institutions. Under the 
signature of specific contracts, these institutions take the responsibility 
for this educational supply. The hegemonic and strongly regulating 
role the State plays both upon these institutions — semi-state 
institutions, according to the author (Santos 1993, 46) — and upon the 
rest of the private education establishments (Estevao, 1996, 1997) 
confers this privatization process a specificity of its own. In a way, 
this specificity keeps this process away from the characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon one. 

Basic Education 

Basic Education lasts nine years. It corresponds to compulsory 
education and covers the ages of six to fifteen. It is made up of three 
cycles: the first cycle (4 years) covers general education, taught by 
one teacher; the second and third cycles last for 2 or three years, 
respectively, with one teacher per subject-matter or group of subject- 
matters. Contrarily to what happens in pre-school education, basic 

g 

education is almost entirely provided by the State schools . 

Assessment permits retention/reprobation of the students in any 
school year, except for the first. Students who accomplish basic 



In 1996/97, only 9,5% of the pupils enrolled in Basic Education attended private 
schools. 
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education are awarded a compulsory education diploma at the end of 
the third cycle. 

All students are subject to a national curriculum. The existence of a 
uniform curriculum in compulsory education has been an 
unquestionable fact until the 1996/97 school year. Up to a recent past, 
the comprehensive school has been considered a right granted by the 
74 revolution and it has been considered one of the main guarantees 
for the democratization of the educational system and the promotion 
of equality of opportunities. Yet, the first clearly assumed attempt to 
differentiate curriculum in compulsory education was set forth last 
year. The introduction of alternative curricula opens a gap in the 
curriculum monolithism of this educational level and raises one of the 
most inflamed controversies in the education field. Political power 
envisages alternative curricula as an exceptional measure to combat 
school failure and dropouts. It meets its legitimization source in the 
rhetoric of the equality of opportunities. Yet, this measure is also due 
to what Rui Canario (1998) called of evil chose the least logic. This 
exceptional measure elects as target-groups at-risk children with 
“problematic learning characteristics”, due to “family, economic or 
psychological — lack of motivation — reasons”. By invoking their 
origin in the differentiation pedagogy, alternative curricula permit the 
construction of a curriculum framework pretending to be more 
flexible and adjustable to the specific characteristics of these students, 
in which, naturally, a pre-vocational component is not missing. 
Although apparently oriented to the promotion of the equality of 
opportunities, they have been strongly criticized because of the 
segregation and stigmatization they can cause. The alternative 
curricula belong to what has been known as smooth exclusion 
strategies (Rogovas-Chaveau, Chaveau, 1993). In this very case, it 
tends to accumulate the “segregative effects of the existence of a 
range of depreciated education with the ‘spatial’ segregative effect 
(Henriot-Van Zanten, 1996) linked to policies for the selection and 
enlistment of its population from among the education establishments" 
(Canario, 1998, 26). 
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